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vy To of 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

FFNHE Republican Convention at Chicago on Saturday last 

adopted Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, as 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, and Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, as the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. The decision was not 
reached until ten ballots had been taken. In the earlier 
ballots General Leonard Wood and Governor Lowden, of 
Illinois, received most votes; Senator Johnson, of California, 
came third, with about half as many votes as either of 
the leaders. Ultimately, as on many former occasions, 
most of the supporters of the chief rivals compromised in 
favour of a ‘‘ dark horse,” Senator Harding. The Republican 
programme adopted by the Convention condemned the 
Peace Treaty, but expressed the hope that some inter- 
national agreement might be devised in place of the 
Covenant. The programme contained no reference to Ireland. 
It recommended the abolition of the tolls on American ships 
using the Panama Canal and condemned President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy. We comment elsewhere on the Republican 
candidate. 


The Prime Minister made a statement on Monday as to the 
steps taken by the German Government since the San Remo 
Conference to carry out the disarmament clauses of the Peace 
Treaty. He said that a German official statement was issued 
by wireless on June 10th to the effect that on that date the 
German Army had been reduced to 200,000 men. This infor- 
mation, which does not seem to have been officially communi- 
cated to our Government, has not yet been checked by the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Control, but there is evidence to 
show that the German Army, which numbered 270,000 on May 
10th, has been considerably reduced within the last month. 
Orders have been issued for the disbandment of the unauthorized 
reserves known as Zeitfreiwilliger and Einwohnerwehr, but the 
German Government is still pressing for permission to retain 
the Sicherheitspolizei as a force in being; it is supposed to be 
from 80,000 to 120,000 strong, and is so far from being a mere 
police force that it is armed with artillery, tanks and aeroplanes 
as well as machine-guns. This does not promise well for the 
reduction of the German army to 100,000 men. 


German politicians have been engaged during the past week 
in the endeayour to form a Government able to command a 





working majority in the new Reichstag. Herr Mueller, the 
ex-Chancellor, was first entrusted with this task, but failed to 
secure the support of the Independent Socialists, and considered 
that the existing Coalition majority of twenty-six was not 
adequate. The President then sent for Dr. Heinze, nominal 
leader of the German People’s Party, but the Majority Socialists 
resolved that they could not co-operate with any Right party, 
and the Conservative elements are not strong enough to form 
a stable Government by themselves. Herr Trimborn, the 
leader of the Centre party, next tried his hand, but up to 
Thursday he had had no success. 


After being in Polish hands for a little over a month, Kieft 
has been recaptured by the Red Armies. The advance of an 
infantry division, which broke through the thin Polish line 
north of the town, coincided with the irruption of a cavelry 
force, about 8,000 strong, from the south. This threat to the 
communications of the Polish local commander sufficed to make 
him evacuate the city last Sunday. 


Signor Giolitti has now practically “succeeded in forming a 
new Cabinet. He thus takes office as Italian Prime Minister 
for the fifth time at the age of 78. It seems to be generally 
felt in Italy that Signor Giolitti is the only possible successor to 
Signor Nitti, who resigned a month ago in consequence of a 
defeat on a vote of confidence. The new Cabinet represents 
almost every political element in the Italian Chamber. The 
problems with which Signor Giolitti has to deal can only be 
solved by the honest co-operation of all parties. The Adriatic 
question abroad and the labour unrest at home are the out- 
standing features of a very stormy situation. Some time ago 
the late Prime Minister told the Chamber that economy and 
hard work were the only possible remedies for Italian troubles. 
To say this, as we painfully know, is easier than to act upon it. 
If Signor Giolitti persuades his countrymen to work and save, 
all his past errors of judgment will be forgotten. 


The latest news from Albania shows that the Italian forces 
of occupation are being very hard pressed by a sudden rising of 
the Albanians against foreign domination. At the beginning of 
the week it was reported that all the inland posts of the Italians 
in Southern Albania had been cut off, Dulcigno end Antivari 
had been abandoned, and Avlona itself was closely besieged. 
The Italian troops were not numerous enough to hold the heights 
which encircle Avlona, and were being supported by naval 
gunfire. It is probably a mere coincidence that Essad Pasha, 
formerly President of the Albanian Provisional Government 
which succeeded Prince William in 1914, was assassinated by a 
fellow-countryman in Paris last Sunday. 


The Shammar Arabs who roam about the North Syrian 
Desert between the Upper Tigris and the Upper Euphrates 
swooped down upon asmall British post at Tell Afar, forty miles 
north-west of Mosul, on June 3rd and killed the’ three British 
officers and one private who were stationed there. On the 
following day they ambushed two armoured cars which entered 
the village, and are said to have killed the crews. Those who 
know most about the conditions prevailing in this desert will be 
least likely to attach any political significance to this unfortunate 
incident. The Turks never succeeded in keeping these nomads 
in order. Sir E. Wallis Budge, who describes in his recent book 
two journeys that he made across the desert thirty years ago, 
was robbed by the Shammar near Mosul and visited Tell Afar 
soon after it had been looted by Circassians. The Romans used 
to have endless trouble in this region, outside of their strong forts 
like Singara. The desert will perhaps be pacified by the new 
railway and by the re-establishment of order in the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys, where the nomads may become farmers. 





While no one is prepared to do anything for Armenia proper 
or for Erivan, which is threatened by Turks, Tartars and Bol- 
sheviks, the Armenian remnant in Cilicia seems also to be doomed, 
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despite the presence of French troops. Mustapha Kemal’s 
forces have been allowed to press southward, even to the Baghdad 
railway at Bozanti, at the northern end of the tunnels under the 
Cilician Gates. The French battalion holding this important 
point had to retire; and was then forced to surrender. 


The Council of the League of Nations, at a public session in 
London on Wednesday, commended Persia for applying to the 
League in regard to the Bolshevik violation of Persian integrity 
at the Caspian port of Enzeli. Lord Curzon stated that the 
Council had agreed to a resolution which recited the facts and 
expressed the intention of waiting to see whether the Bolsheviks 
would fulfil their promise to evacuate Enzeli. M. de Fleuriau 
reported that the Bolsheviks had again refused to admit a 
League Commission of Inquiry, on the plea that the Polish war 
made it inconvenient and that the Poles had been assisted by 
members of the League. We are glad to see that the 
League’s programme of business is rapidly lengthening. The 
more work that it has to do, the sooner will it gain the confidence 
and respect of the public in every country. 


The Home: Rule Bill. has made progress in Committee this 
week. On Monday the Government carried a unanimous 
amendment to Clause 10 by which, while the Council of Ireland 
is to control the railways, either the Northern or Southern 
Parliament may construct. railways lying within its own part 
of the island. On Tuesday Mr. Long promised to reconsider 
the question of securing representation for the loyalist minority 
in the Southern Parliament. He suggested that the proposed 
Second Chamber might afford them some protection. He had, 
he said, put down two new clauses to curb a Sinn Fein Parliament. 
One clause provides that every candidate nominated for the 
Northern and Southern Parliaments shall take the oath of 
allegiance, failing which his nomination shall be treated as 
withdrawn. The other clause provides that if in either House 
of Commons less than half the members are elected or take the 
oath, the Parliament may be dissolved and the government 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant. Whether a Sinn Feiner who 
thinks it no crime to murder a policeman would hesitate to 
commit perjury by taking the oath of allegiance to the King 
is a question that may not have occurred to Mr. Long. 


Whilst the Irish railway delegates were assembling at Bristol 
for their conference with the executive of the N.U.R. on the 
question of handling munitions in Ireland, news was received of 
a still further step towards the negation of Government. At 
Waterford on Monday night, railwaymen in charge of a train for 
Kilkenny refused to let the train start because some thirty 
soldiers proposed to travel by it. Finally fourteen soldiers who 
had no rifles (having probably been in Waterford on leave) were 
allowed to travel, whilst the remaining sixteen went to the local 
barracks. As the soldiers were clearly not on duty, the refusal 
of the railwaymen must have been due to their dislike of the 
King’s uniform. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen made an important announcement in 
regard to corn prices when the financial resolution for the 
Agriculture Bill was taken in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
The British farmer is to be paid for his wheat next year at the 
average price of imported wheat of similar quality. He is not 
to be forced to sell, as he is now, at a fixed maximum price far 
below the price of foreign wheat in our market. The Govern- 
ment have discovered at last that we shall need all the home- 
grown corn that we can obtain, and that the British farmer, 
faced with an ever-increasing wages bill, will not grow wheat 
unless he is assured of a reasonable profit. The area under 
wheat was reduced last year by 400,000 acres, as compared with 
1918, and there has been a further reduction this year, owing to 
the Government’s mistaken belief that imported corn would be 
cheap and plentiful and that the British farmer could be disre- 
garded. As it is, there is a scarcity of wheat in the world and 
the price is high. We trust that the Government’s new decision 
will speed the plough and that next year’s British wheat crop 
may rival that of 1918. 


Mr. Churchill made an: official statement in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday as to the proposed changes in the 
organization of the Foot Guards. There is now no intention 


of disbanding the Irish or Welsh Guards so long as they are 
able to maintain their recruiting in such a manner as to preserve 
the national character of the regiments. The original proposal 
to reduce these magnificent regiments to a battalion and a 
company respectively would have meant a saving of £275,000 





| 
a year. Now, however, the only economy under consideratio, 
is the abolition of the Welsh and Irish regimental headquarters, 
which will economize £20,000 a year—just the sum that is 
being granted as a kit allowance to Guards officers to pay for 
the new uniforms with their “very small” amount of ‘gold 
lace. When the present Government do agree on a saving, 
their economy is wonderful. ; 


The Independent Liberals have at last won a by-election. Mr 
Wintringham was returned for Louth on Wednesday, defeating 
the Coalition Unionist, Mr, Christopher Turnor, by 2,505 votes, 
At the General Election the late Unionist Member had a majority 
of 1,496 over another Independent Liberal, on a slightly smaller 
poll. We do not know why Lincolnshire should show more 
favour to Mr. Asquith’s little section than other parts of the 
country. But the strengthening of the Liberal Opposition is by 
no means to be regretted. The Government have suffered 
greatly from the lack of vigorous and consistent criticism in the 
House of Commons. The Independent Liberals, though few in 
numbers, have not exerted themselves to the full extent. Their 
abstention from the Home Rule debates, for example, was a 
mistake. 


In the campaign for economy upon which the Spectator and the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce have entered, Mr. McKenna 
has come forward as a valuable ally. As an ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who is now the chairman of one of the greatest 
London banks, Mr. McKenna can insist with peculiar authority 
both in the need for economy and on the possibility of checking 
the extravagance of the departments. In his speech to the 
National Union of Manufacturers on Monday, he declared that 
“we were suffering from an over-indulgence in virtue ’’—the 
virtue of willingness to pay taxes. We were, in fact, “ gravely 
overtaxed.”.Mr. McKenna pointed out. that the maximum tax- 
able capacity was the national surplus of goods produced and 
services rendered. In 1913-14 that surplus was estimated at 
£600,000,000, including the Government expenditure of 
£200,000,000 and savings of £400,000,000. An equivalent 
surplus to-day would be £1,400,000,000, but, as the out- 
put was less by a fifth, the actual surplus was less. 
Mr. McKenna held that a Budget of £1,000,000,000 was to be 
regarded as a maximum, otherwise none of the surplus would be 
left to provide new capital for industry. But Mr. Chamberlain's 
Budget, apart from realized assets, raises £1,116,000,000 in 
revenue this year, or more than we can afford. 


Mr. McKenna thus confirms our contention that the first thing 
to do is to fix a maximum of taxation, such as we can afford to 
pay without weakening our industries. When Parliament has 
rationed the Government by determining the total that they 
may spend, the Government in turn must ration the departments, 
and they again must do their best with the sums allotted to them. 
We hope in an early issue to outline the plan which we have in 
mind for applying the rationing policy. Our plan would not dis. 
establish the House of Commons, but would restore its truc 
function as the guardian of the public purse without lessening 
the Government’s responsibility. The House of Commons has 
not only the right to tax, but also the duty of seeing that taxa- 
tion does not destroy the very basis of the national wealth. 





Those who have been patiently waiting for prices to fall may 
take comfort from the silver market. Silver has fallen, at first 
steadily and then, in the last few days, very rapidly, so that it is 
now worth, at 44d. an ounce, just half what it was worth four 
months ago. It is no longer profitable, even if it were lawful, 
to melt silver coin. The Eastern exchanges have moved in our 
favour, so that the rupee is now equal to about Is. 10d., and 
the prices of all our Eastern imports, such as tea, jute, grain, 
hides and oil-seeds, are thus bound to decline. The sudden fall 
may disorganize trade for the moment, but the British consumer 
is certain to benefit very soon by the relative cheapness of silver. 


The Morning Post, though we do not always agree with it, has 
done great services to the nation. By maintaining an absolute 
independence of all parties and all politicians, by its conspicuously 
honest endeavours to sell us true and authentic news and not 
faked news or camouflaged news, by the protests which it has 
always made against anything in the nature of corruption, or of 
the open door which leads to corruption, and by its stand against 
the saie of honours it has maintained the best traditions oi 
English Journalism. The Morning Post has, however, never 
conferred a greater benefit on the nation than by its plain-spoken 
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opposition to the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel to be the 
chief administrator and virtually autocrat of Palestine. With 
these protests we desire to associate ourselves in the fullest way. 


We have no prejudice against Sir Herbert Samuel either per- 
sonal or racial. We believe him to be an honest man and an 
experienced if somewhat timid and weak-hearted administrator. 
He is rich, and, unless we are mistaken, is connected with the 
enormously wealthy and powerful family which under the 
pseudonym of Montague—a Crusading surname if we remember 
rightly—controls India through one brother and a large portion 
of the silver world through another. His experience, his wealth, 
his political adroitness and his capacity for hard work might 
have been good reasons for putting Sir Herbert Samuel ina home 
post. To put him where he has been put is an outrage. 


The United Kingdom has been given a damnosa haereditas in 
the form of a mandate to administer the most seething of all 
the seething pots of the world—namely, Palestine. It may be 
right—we are inclined to think it is—to see whether it may be 
possible to provide a spiritual and physical home for the outcast 
Jews ef the world—people to whom our civilization owes a 
duty of reparation for the hideous cruelty with which they have 
too often been treated. But we cannot and must not attempt 
to find the outcasts of Europe a place in their old home by any- 
thing in the shape of eviction of the existing population or by 
an administrative policy which will make for their eviction. 


The British policy should be to allow Jews to enter Palestine, 
to buy by private arrangement houses and lands, or in the case of 
waste lands to get concessions to reclaim them, but never to do 
more than to endorse private bargains in the matter of land 
purchase. That does no harm to anybody, and indeed does good 
to the existing population, for if Judea flourishes so should all its 
inhabitants. Unfortunately, however, the Jews who have already 
come into the promised land are beginning to act with a good deal 
of arrogance, and have created and encouraged fears in the Mos- 
lem and Christian population which outnumbers the Jews by 
something like fifteen to one. They believe that if the Jews are 
given sovereign power in Palestine, they, the Moslems and 
Christians, will be turned out neck and crop or else actually 
enslaved by the Jews, and these alarms and fears, absurd no 
doubt, but none the less inflammatory, have thrown all Palestine, 
and especially Jerttsalem, into a condition of panic. 


The British Government have, of course, assured the people of 
Palestine that they had nothing to fear, and things were begin- 
ning to settle down. Suddenly, however, the Moslem and 
Christian population see named as administrator and autocrat 
of Palestine not only a Jew but actually a Zionist. Can we 
wonder that the appointment has been received with conster- 
nation by all who know the Middle East, and with something like 
fury by the majority of the inhabitants of the new State? Wedo 
not suppose for a moment that Sir Herbert Samuel is going to 
hew Ammon hip and thigh, or that he will smite the Christian 
with the edge of the sword and once more leave only the repre- 
sentatives of one Profession alivein Jericho. There isno one who 
would want to do so less, we are sure. Again, he is not going to 
set up lodges of the ///uminati in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, or to evict the Moslems from the Dome of the Rock. But 
these good intentions and the soft things of his excellently 
worded message will have no avail among an Eastern population. 
They deal with symbolic acts much more than with mere phrases. 
They judge others by themselves. It is useless to talk to them 
about British good intentions when they see a Jew and a Zionist 
made to be lord and king over them. Hope of getting them to 
believe that a Zionist can and will be strictly impartial is beyond 
the realm of possibility. 











What can have possessed Mr. Lloyd George to make such an 
appointment we cannot tell. Probably he never gave it more 
than five minutes’ thought, but acted, as so often before, on the 
principle of finding a good job for A.B. rather than of looking 
round to see what man could best carry out a specially difficult 
task. It was a case of ‘‘ What shall I do with Samuel ?”’ not 
“Who would do best in Palestine?” But if he was looking for 
“something to suit Samuel,’ Sir Edward Sassoon and Sir Alfred 
Mond, not to mention the Lord Chief Justice, who, unless we are 
mistaken, still exercises a great deal of influence in Downing 
Street in regard to great appointments, could hardly be expected 
not to show their Hebrew sympathies. What more natural for 
them than to point out that Samuel for Zion would be an 
admirable choice ? 





Unfortunately there isnow no chance of theappointment being 
withdrawn. All we can say is that we most devoutly hope 
that our fears will prove to be absolutely without warrant. 
Anyhow, Mr. Lloyd George has taken upon himself a most 
tremendous responsibility. No doubt for the moment he 
does not care about that, so accustomed is he to trust in the good- 
will of an innocent and friendly nation which hitherto has never 
thought of exacting anything in the shape of punishment for 
faults committed. Some day, however, he may have to meet 
that nation changed and made stern by disappointment and 
disaster. Then will be put to him in a dozen cases the question, 
“What made you do that?” Heaven help him if he has no 
better answers than those he now tosses with a smile to his 
easy-going followers. 


We publish elsewhere two letters in regard to the question of 
the Jews and secret societies which, though in our opinion 
written in too sensational a key and thus having a provocative 
effect, are from the historical point of view of no little interest. 
We note that some of the organs of Jewish public opinion, for 
example the Jewish Chronicle, are very angry with the Spectator 
for daring to deal with this problem, and seem to be perturbed 
in regard to our investigations. What is the Spectator doing 
this for ? is the interrogatory sequestered in every sentence 
of the columns devoted to the subject. Considering what 
Jewish persecution has been in the past we are not surprised at 
this agitation of mind, but we can assure our Jewish contem- 
poraries that we are after nothing and doing nothing except 
trying to get at the truth. We do not believe in a great Jewish 
conspiracy, but we do, as we have said before, believe in another 
type of Jewish peril, though of a very different kind to that 
ingeminated by the egregious Nilus. We also see the danger, 
and a very real and very great danger, of an unjust prejudice 
being created against the Jews as a whole because of the follies 
and crimes of certain Jews in countries where the Jewish perse- 
cution has been of a specially horrible kind. The persecuted Jews 
are made evil by their persecution and by wrongs that cry aloud 
to heaven for reparation—the worst of those wrongs being false 
accusations in regard to crimes of which they are innocent. Then 
they commit real crimes as bad as those alleged crimes for which 
they were originally persecuted. Then follow more persecutions, 
this time to some extent justified, and so the evil ding-dong of 
prejudice, craft, persecution and vengeance goes merrily on. 
Cause and effect are combined and merged in’a hideous welter 
of shame, and blood, and oppression, and retaliation. 


In our opinion one of the mosteffective ways of stopping these 
appalling evils, evils as degrading to the persecutors as to the 
persecuted, is publicity. This is just one of the cases where 
publicity, though it may sometimes seem to do harm, is the only 
real cure. If the Jews are wise they will court, not resent, 
investigation on such obscure points as the revolutionary action 
of the secret societies, and of the connection of the Jews there- 
with. As a proof of our belief in publicity we would point to 
two things—the Dreyfus trial and the ritual murder trial in 
Russia. The tremendous publicity given to both of these trials 
helped the Jews rather than injured them. Of course we do not 
expect the Jews to be pleased with the Spectator, and we admire 
rather than condemn the Jewish Chronicle for its desire to hit 
back at us or anyone else whom it regards as a tormentor of 
Israel. All the same, and assuming, as we indeed do, the com- 
plete innocence of the Jewish race as a whole, we are convinced 
that we shall prove in the end the best friend of the best Jews. 
We do not expect the Jews ever toadmit this. They will naturally 
take the line of “ Save us from such hateful friends a these !”’ 


Our general attitude on the Jewish question may be best 
summed up by two homely aphorisms. In the first place let the 
Jews remember the Biblical warning, “‘ Ye take too much upon 
yourselves, ye sons of Levi.” Next let them beware of falling 
into the position so poignantly set forth in the Biglow Papers : 

‘Wouldn't thet be some like a fulfillin’ the prophecies, 
With all the fus’ fem’lies in all the fust offices ?” 
We hope we shall not be thought brutal if we say that we think 
that the Government should be very strictly rationed in the 
matter of Jews when they are distributing the honours and 


emoluments of office. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 percent.Apr. 15, 1920, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; Thursday 
week, 843; a year ago, 94, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION AND SENATOR 
HARDING. 


UR English “ high brows” are very apt to wag their 
heads over the follies and futilities of the American 
Party Conventions held for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates. They show marked signs of “ virtue shock ” 
at the {utilities and ineptitudes which are discovered in the 
proceedings of the said Conventions. We are not at all 
sure, however, that if an even balance were struck we should 
not have to admit that the futilities and ineptitudes of 
our Press when concerned with the Conventions are not 
quite as great. What the British people as a whole want, 
and most ardently, is not merely a good understanding 
with the people of America—that goes without saying— 
but the development of a special sympathy between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race which, while it 
leaves both branches absolutely free and independent, will 
see to it that our common ideals of liberty, justice, peace 
and democratic rule shall prevail throughout the world. 
But the only way to secure such sympathy between us and 
the Americans is that we should understand each other 
and show confidence in each other. Understanding and 
confidence through sympathy are, however, growths which 
are very easily checked, chilled and destroyed, especially 
in a world garden haunted by an immense number of people 
whose chief object is to sow tares and choke the growths we 
have just named. 


A great deal of the writing about the Republican nomin- 
ation and Senator Harding, though no doubt well meant, 
is calculated to produce anything but good feeling between 
people of this country and of America. For example, we 
note that Senator Harding is treated by one section of the 
Press as a political nonentity, a mere machine-man and so 
forth, while another section denounces his victory as a 
triumph for the great and selfish business interests. He is 
described by implication as the typical heartless capitalist, 
or else the cold-blooded instrument of the capitalists who 
are bent on stabbing to the heart the cause of labour, and so 
forth and soon. As to the truth of these allegations we are 
not in a position to pass a final judgment, but we should 
think it exceedingly unlikely that a body so intent upon 
winning as the Republican Convention would have made 
Senator Harding their unanimous choice if he was in 
truth the mere tool of Capital, the bitter opponent 
of Labour, and a man likely to adopt a policy of destroying 
the Labour Unions and ruining the hopes of the 
workers, A man of that kind is not very likely to make 
a popular candidate. Yet if a popular candidate is not 
obtained, the Republican Party runs a great danger. In 
any case it is exceedingly unwise, as well as exceedingly 
bad manners, for our Radical newspapers, at a mere hint 
or suggestion from the other side and without any first- 
hand acquaintance with the facts, to run oft with the 
idea that Senator Harding is the avowed enemy of the 
working man, 

For ourselves, we shall say quite plainly, and we 
feel sure we can do so without giving offence to 
any portion of the American people, that we should 
have preferred to see a different nomination to that 
which actually took place. The Republican Con- 
vention had before it an important list of candidates, 
and two of them were men of high distinction, 
General Leonard Wood and President Murray Butler, the 
President of Columbia University. General Leonard Wood 
has been called, and rightly called, the Cromer of America. 
He is not only a soldier and military organizer of great 
ability, but also a civil administrator, as he proved in Cuba, , 
capable of working out and developing the very best 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race in the matter of main- 
taining law and order, re-organizing a country wasted by 
civil war, and laying the foundations of a well-ordered 
and self-governed State. General Wood did in Cuba work 
very much of the kind that Lord Cromer did in Egypt, and 
in some ways General Wood's task was the harder owing 


to the nature of the population. Spaniards, negroes, half- 
breeds, and added to them a large influx of adventurers 
from all parts of America, formed a difficult population to 








govern. This difficulty was increased by the fact that 
Cuba was a very little way from Washington and that 
certain great commercial interests were heavily involved 
in the trade of Cuba. General Wood, with his deep know- 
ledge in matters of national defence and his wide acquain- 
tance with foreign problems, would have made an admirable 
President. A similar verdict, though on somewhat different 
grounds, must be passed in the case of Dr. Murray Butler, 
Dr. Murray Butler is an expert in all matters ot education, 
and especially of University education, but he is a great 
deal more than that. He has always kept himself in touch 
with political life in his own country, and also with the 
political life of Europe, and he has done so in no pedantic or 
academic spirit, but with the full knowledge and the 
understanding outlook of a man of the world. Too often 
the men who understand home politics in America know 
nothing of foreign afiairs, while the Americans who 
devote themselves to foreign affairs, and who know 
the trend of European politics, are totally ignorant 
of the polities of their own land. Dr. Murray Butler 
knew that to be fully effective as a statesman he 
must study both home and foreign polivies. But 
though we confess we should like to have seen 
either of these men chosen and sent to the White 
House—it is almost certain that the candidate of a United 
Republican party will win—it must not be supposed that 
we are interested in either candidate because we imagine 
that he would be friendly to Britain. What we want, and 
what we believe the British people as a whole want, is not 
an Anglophile President, but the President who will best 
represent the American people and best look after their 
essential interests—the man, in a word, who will make the 
best American President. If that is obtained the British 
people are not going to trouble about whether there is this 
or that extra percentage of friendliness to themselves in the 
President. The best President for us will be the best 
President for America, and we know it. Foolish things 
may be said and stupid things be done by American orators 
and politicians and Legislatures and Conventions, as they 
are done by similar persons and similar institutions in this 
country and all over the world, for everywhere muddiing is 
the badge of the statesman tribe. So difficult a job it is to 
rule. Nevertheless, we are convinced that in the last resort 
there is no Englishman nor any American mad enough or 
wicked enough to embroil the two nations who speak the 
language of Shakespeare at such a time and in such a world 
as this. When the wolves are prowling round the hut in 
the forest are the inmates likely to get down their axes and 
go for each other ? 

Remember also that a man who was conspicuous for 
British sympathies would be the man least able to do usa 
good turn. He might very likely be forced to be disagree- 
able in order to show that he was not what his opponents 
described him to be, a mere tool of Britain. The man who 
is famed for his hundred per cent. Americanism will be in a 
much freer position to do the right and reasonable thing. 
Though Senator Harding is a dark horse, we should not be in 
the least surprised if this old-fashioned type of American 
statesman turned out as so many of his predecessors have 
turned out—shrewd, reasonable, broad minded, and fully 
able to let a great position and great events mould him into 
a great man. President McKinley was one of the most 
successful of Presidents, yet when he was elected his country- 
men thought comparatively little of him. When he died 
the world acknowledged that he had risen to the occasion 
in the war with Spain and had conducted himself, both 
during the war and in the hozr of victory, with wisdom and 
honour. That Senator Harding if he becomes President 
will prove a McKinley is more than likely. That he will let 
himself be made the tool of the capitalists we do no: believe 
for a moment. He may have used, for all we know, anti- 
Labour and pro-Capitalist language, but Presidents, like 
kings, when they once get onto their thrones or their chairs, 
are very apt to find that the world is altogether a different 
place from what they thought. Out of a very natural 
reaction their deeds belie the words spoken by them before 
they held high office. It is notorious that Crown Princes 
and other Heir Apparents when they come to their thrones 
Cisappoint the various interests who were supposed to have 
*nobbled them.” Every refilling of a great office adds a 
new contingent of disappointed Talstafis to the world’s 
stock, 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON. 


YHERE is only one bright spot in the ghastly Irish 
‘1 imbroglio, and that is Sir Edward Carson. Whatever 
Irishmen, whether Sinn Feiners or Nationalists, may say 
to Englishmen, and whatever conventional Radicals and 
gramophonic Labour Party leaders may say on the plat- 
form or write in their newspapers, the wider British public 
know instinctively that Sir Edward Carson has behaved not 
only like a statesman, but also like a patriot and a true 
leader of men. In his long-drawn struggle to save the 
Protestant loyalists of North East Ulster and to maintain 
the duties and obligations for which they are trustees 
he has never done a base or unworthy act. Wherever 
Sir Edward Carson is known, first in the House of 
Commons, next in the Law Courts, and finally in 
Belfast and throughout Ulster, men know him for a 
good man and an honourable man, one who wants to do 
the fair thing, who does not take advantage of people, 
and who, though he may have a biting tongue, has no 
prejudices and no personal hatreds. Curiously enough, 
there are few Irishmen outside the ranks of the anarchist 
extremists who really hate Sir Edward Carson. We would 
go farther and say that the great majority of them, from 
Mr. Devlin downwards or upwards, though they would 
risk their lives if they s:id so publicly, regard him often 
with actual affection, always with respect. He is, in fact, 
far more popular with anti-British Irishmen than, say, 
Mr. Asquith or Mr. Birrell, or the Daily News or the 
Nation or any other of the conventional anti-Carsonites of 
the Pres:. 

Beside the real Carson there have, however, been set up 
a ragged row of straw Carsons which it is the delight 
of the talking Radical when he has nothing else to do to 
pummel, pull to pieces, or even to burn at the stake. 
In his straw replicas Carson is represented in the first 
place as a man who delights in cruelty, bloodshed, and 
persecution of the Roman Catholics and Celtic patriots 
for the mere sake of inflicting torture and death. We 
remember a particularly amusing account of him in which 
it was said that the faint sickly smell of newly shed blood 
hung always about him. He was a man who in his early 
days delighted in sending brave young Irishmen to the 
scaffold merely because they had “ removed ” a landlord, 
a caretaker, or an occupant of a farm from which a patriot 
had been evicted. Next to this man of straw was the 
advocate Carson. Sir Edward Carson was represented 
here as a man who had no feelings one way or the other 
about Ireland. He cared as little for Protestants as for 
Catholics, for Loyalists as for Home Rulers. He hap- 
pened, however, to have taken a brief for the Unionists, 
and finding the retainer good and work plentiful, had 
stuck to it till at last he was made not only standing 
counsel but standing leader to the Ulstermen! In other 
words, if not actually “the hired bravo,’ he was the 
hired advocate of Protestant ascendancy. 

Though less highly coloured, this is quite as false a 
view as the “‘ sickly smell of newly-shed blood ” impersona- 
tion. Sir Edward Carson in his leadership has never 
behaved like a mere advocate, a man paid to get through 
a job and content as long as he satisfies his paymasters. 
Throughout his leadership he has thought of four things 
—of the interests of North-East Ulster, 7.e., of the area in 
which the Protestants and the Loyalists constitute a very 
large majority of the inhabitants ; of the interests of Ireland 
as a whole; of the interests of the United Kingdom ; 
and finally of the interests of the Empire as a whole. Sir 
Edward Carson is a true Imperialist. Again and again 
he has refused to take the advocate’s view, and again 
and again has sacrificed the immediate interest of Ulster 
because he deemed the other interests we have just named 
as paramount. If Sir Edward Carson had thought of 
nothing but North-East Ulster he could long ago have got a 
verdict for his clients. Brougham in a passage of magnetic 
eloquence—it is to be found in one of his speeches during 
the Queen’s trial—declared that the duty of an advocate 
to his client was so sacred that if certain action, which 
was clearly the best thing for his client, would lead to 
disaster for the nation as a whole, he was bound to take it. 
When his client’s interests were involved he must have 
no thought of the ulterior consequences. Whether 
Brougham was right or not we cannot discuss here now, 





but unquestionably that is not the way Sir Edward Carson 
has looked at the Irish question. Personally, he has 
always desired to maintain the Unicn, but he has con- 
sented to.the break up of the Union ard to limit the claims 
of the Loyalist Protestants in the very strictest degree, 
and to make their claim afiect only that portion of Ireland 
to which under any conceivable system based on self- 
determination that right must accrue. If self-deter- 
mination within an existing political unit belongs to any 
community, it certainly belongs to the people of North-East 
Ulster. It is theirs by tradition, by blood, by religion, 
by political aspirations, and by geographical position. 

Another aspect of the man of straw is the Dark-browed 
Traitor. In this—the most mendacious and absurd of 
all the straw Aliases—Sir Edward Carson is represented as 
a kind of German-Protestant Guy Fawkes secretly con- 
spiring with the German Emperor and German munition firms 
in order to arm North-East Ulster for the destruction of 
the Scarlet Woman. This man of straw is always labelled 
Look at this blood-stained—or at any rate would be— 
blood-stained criminal. If it was no crime in him to 
resist the Government of the United Kingdom, to commit 
high treason and to prepare to fight the soldiers of the 
Crown, why is it a crime in the poor humble Sinn Feiner, 
who, scourged on by the thought of the poverty, misery, 
and dejection of his ancestor, in a moment of unconscious 
desperation occasionally forgets himself and kills a police- 
man or a magistrate!’ The implication is ridiculous. 
We have only to ask ourselves, Did Sir Edward Carson 
or his supporters ever kill a single policeman, a single 
British soldier, a single Nationalist M.P., even a single 
Nationalist conspirator? The answer must be they 
never did anything of the kind. A poor sort of traitor 
that! Next it must be asked, ‘‘ Did Sir Edward Carson 
urge people to arm and organize to resist the Parliament 
at Westminster?” Again the answer must be, Never! 
If ever there was a case for the maintenance of the right 
of resistance to executive Government, 7.e., for the sacred 
right of insurrection, it existed in North-East Ulster. There 
the Government of the United Kingdom was actually 
proposing to commit the worst of outrages upon a homo- 
geneous and loyal community. They were actually trying 
without the consent of that community, not only to drive 
it out from its incorporation with the rest of the British 
Isles, but (an outrage almost incredible in its brutal stupidity) 
were proposing to force it, against its will and at the 
point of the bayonet, under the power of a body admittedly 
hostile to North-East Ulster in religion and in politics—a 
body, as the Nationalists have never ceased telling us, 
which was determined to take vengeance upon North-East 
Ulster for its disloyalty to the sacred cause in Ireland. 

It will be said, “* For the moment do not look into the 
merits. The fact remains that Carson was proposing to 
resist an Act of Parliament which, whether right or 
wrong in itself, had been duly passed by the sovereign 
legislature. If it was no crime for him to resist that, 
once more, why is it no crime for the Nationalist to do 
so?” The answer to this piece of technical sophistry 
is obvious. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues who consti- 
tuted the Government in the spring of 1914, when the 
matter became critical, should either have dropped the 
Bill, or else should have appealed to the country by means 
ot a General Election, and asked in plain terms, “ Shall 
North-East Ulster be coerced?” That was the way to 
stop the so-called Ulster rebellion. The fact that Mr. 
Asquith was not willing to adopt that means is a sign 
that he did not believe the British people were in favour 
of coercing Ulster. Then most certainly Sir Edward 
Carson and his friends were not traitors in determining 
to resist, not, remember, the English Parliament, but the 
rule of a Dublin Parliament as soon as that Parliament 
came into existence. 

But we must go a little further back than 1914. 
We have always felt that the moment the Ulster people 
began to arm Mr. Asquith should from his point of view, 
and if he intended to go on with his policy, have indicted 
the Ulster leaders for high treason, and if they had resisted 
should have appealed to the country as to whether there 
were to be two Governments in the United Kingdom or 
only one. Instead of Mr. Asquith doing this, as we always 
imagined that he would have done, and holding as we 
do that it was a negation of all Government to have two 
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armed forces in a country, he actually allowed the men of 
North-East Ulster to drill without any active protest. What 
made matters even worse, he allowed the Nationalists 
and the Sinn Feiners to raise another armed force on the 
cynical and anarchical plea that what was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander. In other words, because 
arms were taken up by men who passionately desired 
closer union with England and Scotland, the corrective 
of this over-zeal, as a Liberal would probably have called it, 
was to allow practical rebels the right to appeal to arms. 
Instead of calling, or perhaps we should say allowing 
people to call, Sir Edward Carson a traitor—Mr. Asquith, 
remember, has never called him one—Mr. Asquith, on 
the line on which he was proceeding, should have said :— 
“ No one is to bear arms or to have any military organisa- 
tion in Ireland except he be a member ot the King’s forces. 
If our exaggerated and over-zealous Loyalists insist on 
raising an armed force I shall at once appeal to the country, 
and it I get, as I believe I shall, an answer condemning 
the Ulstermen, I shall put down their exaggerated loyalty 
as sternly as I should put down an Irish rebellion.” 

People may say to the Spectator,“ If you think that, why 
did you support the Ulster people?” For the very good 
reason that we thought the whole of Mr. Asquith’s policy 
wrong. If the Bill had been submitted to the nation as we 
thought it ought to have been, we should have done our 
very best to get the people of the United Kingdom to vote 
against Mr Asquith’s policy and for the Union. All we 
contend is that there was a right way for Mr. Asquith to 
carry out his policy and a wrong way, and that he carried 
it out in the wrong way, and by doing so sowed the dragon’s 
teeth of anarchy of which we must now reap the hideous 
crop. 

Sir Edward Carson has seen straight and has gone 
straight throughout our Irish difficulties, and so the country 
will before very long acknowledge. Let us hope that we 
shall be wise enough to make use of gifts so great and so 
sound and of a character so sincere, not merely in Ireland, 
but in the Empire as a whole. 





THE RUSSIAN IMBROGLIO. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE seems already to be changing 

his mind about Russia. Last week he was receiving 
the Bolshevik envoy Krassin as a representative of 
Lenin and the Russian Soviet. This week he has 
permitted his most powerful colleague, Mr. Churchill, 
to publish in the Evening News a furious denunci- 
ation of Lenin as a “‘ monster” seated on a “ throne 
of skulls,” who is “ destroying every Russian institution 
and every human institution within his reach.” With 
almost all of what Mr. Churchill has written about the 
chief of the “ Red Terror” we heartily agree. But it 
is strange that Mr. Churchill should come forward to 
attack Lenin at the very moment when the Prime Minister 
is blandly negotiating about trade with one of Lenin’s 
leading Terrorist agents. It is as if a householder, who had 
reluctantly made up his mind to buy some trifle from a 
pedlar of very disreputable appearance, had at the same 
time signed to his bull dog to worry the pedlar’s legs from 
behind. In such case we should all agree that the pedlar 
ought either to be warned off the premises or allowed to sell 
his wares without molestation. But the Government 
apparently want at the same time to buy the Russian 
pedlar’s goods and to let loose their bull dog on him. Such a 
double policy is characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
likes to have an alternative scheme ready whenever he is 
doubtful of success. We can see that it would be conveni- 
ent to him to fall back on the pronounced anti-Bolshevik 
policy of Mr. Churchill if his own policy of trading with the 
Bolsheviks comes to nothing. As a skilful orator, he would 
persuade the House of Commons that the Government had 
been consistent in their policy towards Russia and would 
cite Mr. Churchill av a witness. But the public at large, and 
especially the European public which does not read the full 
text of Parliamentary speeches but judges our Government 
by their actions, is not deceived by these calculated ambi 
guities. Mr. Lloyd George’s reception of a Red Terrorist 
in Downing Street is the fact that has impressed Europe. 
If the Prime Minister was right—as we think—in receiving 
Krassin in order to discuss trade relatione with Russia, he 
ought to prevent his colleagues from denouncing Krassin 





and his fellow-conspirators. If, on the other hand, the 
Prime Minister was wrong in welcoming Krassin, as Mr. 
Churchill evidently thinks, then the Secretary for War ought 
to resign forthwith. A Ministry which is sharply divided 
on this Russian question cannot hope to deal firmly and 
wisely with its dangerous complications. In a review 
elsewhere of the new life of Disraeli we point out how he was 
hampered in 1876-78 in dealing with the Turkish question 
by fundamental differences of opinion within his Cabinet. 
As soon as Disraeli had got rid of the chief dissentients, 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, he was able to restore 
unity within his Cabinet and to carry out his policy to a 
triumphant conclusion. We commend the parallel to 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

As if to increase the difficulty of resuming any kind of 
relations with Russia, Lenin has informed the “‘ workers ” 
of Great Britain, in a letter brought home by two of the 
Labour delegates to Moscow, that they are a pitiful set 
of “ bourgeois democrats,”’ and that he will despise them 
until they overthrow the Government by revolutionary 
means in order to unveil the secrets of the Foreign Office. 
Lenin in this precious document—obviously the work of a 
homicidal maniac—denounces the British Labour leaders 
as traitors to the “ proletariat.” The only person who 
finds favour in his eyes is Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, and he 
knows so little about her as to assert that she is “ an object 
of the White Terror, and is deprived of freedom,” thoug), 
in fact, she enjoys complete liberty to preach Bolshevism 
to a few aliens in the East End. Lenin seems to have been 
annoyed by the reluctance of the Labour delegates to 
swallow all the fables of their Bolshevik guides as readily 
as Mr. Lansbury did. The delegates in their report have 
since pronounced for “immediate peace and free inter- 
course” with Russia and for the “ unconditional recogni 
tion’ of the Bolshevik despotism. But, although mosi 
of them belong to the extreme section of the Labour party, 
they carefully abstain from praising Bolshevism and base 
their plea on “ the futility of supposing that Communist 
principles, whether they be good or bad, can be destroyed 
by hostile pressure from abroad.” Two of them, Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Shaw, have openly confessed that they 
did not like Bolshevism as they saw it, and that they were 
not impressed with Lenin’s call for a British class-war. 
“It seems to me,” said Mr. Shaw, “an extraordinary) 
proposal that we should wade through blood and revolu- 
tion in England in order to prove whether Lenin is right 
or wrong” about Allied help to Poland. The Labour 
delegates have evidently learned a useful lesson and will 
no longer be so readily gulled by Bolshevik propagandists. 
Moreover, the distinction which they draw between accept 
ing the Bolshevik gospel and resuming some kind of inter- 
course with Russia is sound enough. As we have often 
pointed out, nearly all Frenchmen at the time of the 
Revolution resented foreign intervention, however much 
they might detest the Jacobins then in power. We need 
not therefore disbelieve the Labour delegates when they 
assure us that “ one effect of the present crisis has been to 
rally practically all parties to the support of the Govern- 
ment for the purposes of national defence—whatever 
their differences on questions of internal politics.” But 
we may accept this doctrine of non-intervention, and yet 
decline to approve of the proposal to recognise Lenin’s 
tyranny as a civilized Government. Lenin’s own letter 
supplies the reason. We cannot enter into ordinary 
diplomatic relations with a despot who openly declares 
that his purpose is to promote revolution and civil war 
in this country. He expresses a desire for peace, but he 
cannot expect his pacific professions to be taken seriously 
when in the same breath he manifests a resolute intention to 
upset all “‘ the robber Governments of the capitalist class,” 
and especially the British Government, which he would 
replace by the rule of Miss Sylvia Pankhurst and her 
handful of disciples from Whitechapel. Until Russia 
returns to sanity and finds a ruler who cannot be mistaken 
for an escaped lunatic, it is clearly impossible to treat 
with her in the ordinary terms of diplomacy. It may be 
said that Lenin’s ravings must not be taken too seriously. 
But Lenin, unfortunately, controls the Russian armies, 
and the Russian gold reserve, and he is in a position to do 
infinite mischief in the neighbouring countries and, by his 
agents, even further afield. Our wiser and safer course 
is to have nothing to do with his administration, except 
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in regard to such trade as private persons here may under- 
take with Russia. 

The Government meanwhile would strengthen their 
case if they would dissipate the suspicions aroused by their 
policy in Poland. It is no doubt true that the Polish 
counter-offensive against the Bolsheviks has been gravely 
misrepresented by Poland’s enemies. The Germans, the 
Jews and the Russians all hate the Poles for various 
reasons, and their influence may be detected in the anti- 
Polish propaganda that has been so active of late. Yet, 
when allowance is made for this, there remains grave 
doubt in the minds of many people who sympathize 
heartily with Poland as to the wisdom of the Polish tactics. 
The campaign in the Ukraine, especially, seems a most 
risky business. As we expected, the much enduring city 
of Kieff has once more changed hands and is again in the 
possession of the Bolsheviks. It is impossible to believe 
that if the population of Kieff, numbering over half a 
million, were really hostile to Russia and to the Bolsheviks, 
the city would have been lost so easily. The incident 
strengthens the theory—it may be right or it may be wrong 
that the Ukraine people do not seriously desire to be 
independent of Russia. Our Government deserves credit 
for not having been in such haste as one at least of the 
Allies to recognize the Ukraine as a free and separate 
State. The Poles, however, have acted on the assumption 
that the Ukraine is determined to go its own way, and have 
made an alliance with the Ukraine Government of General 
Petlura. We fear that this alliance is built upon sand. 
No doubt it is true that one principal aim of the Poles as 
well as of the Bolsheviks is to secure such stores of grain 
as there may be in the fertile Ukraine. But it was hardly 
worth while for Poland to incur the antagonism of all 
Russians for the sake of a few thousand tons of wheat. 
We should like to be assured that in adopting this highly 
speculative policy the Poles were not in any way encouraged 
by the Allied Governments. It will be difficult enough for 
the Allies to adjust the eastern frontiers of Poland proper 
without entering into the highly controversial question 
of the Ukraine, which is at any rate not Polish now, what- 
ever it may have been in the early middle ages. The Govern- 
ment would do well to exert all their influence at Warsaw 
to bring the Polish campaign to an end, provided, of course, 
that the Red armies will also suspend their operations 
against Poland. The Poles cannot, we fear, afford to trust 
the Bolsheviks so far as to demobilize their armies, in 
view of Lenin’s threats, but something would be gained 
if the war came to a standstill. It is obviously incongruous 
for our Ally, Poland, to be fighting the Bolsheviks, while 
the greater Allies are all discussing the possibility of 
commencing to trade with them. Whatever Russian policy 
we adopt, it must be a coherent and intelligible policy, 
or the confusion in Eastern Europe will become worse 
confounded, 





THE HOPES OF SCIENCE, 

| URING the last few years the energies of science 

were diverted into military channels, Our leading 
investigators of Nature turned away from their cloistered 
walks to dabble in high explosives and gas warfare, hydro- 
phones and depth charges, sound ranging and incendiary 
bullets, the treatment of gunshot wounds and the pre- 
vention of disease among the troops. Now that the advent 
of peace has permitted them to set up their old apparatus 
and go on with their interrupted experiments, it would be 
very interesting to hear from a select committee of the 
Royal Society what are the hopes of science for the imme- 
diate future. Is the world, for instance, on the threshold 
of a great discovery that will revolutionise our social life 
as completely as did the invention of the steam-engine after 
the Napoleonic wars ? Professor Soddy, who speaks with 
as high authority on this matter as any living physicist, 
thinks it not impossible that such a discovery may be made 
almost at once. The new science of radioactivity, which 
is entirely the product of the twenty years before the war, 
not only has raised the veil from the internal mysteries 
of the atom, but also has indicated as no remote possi- 
bility the tapping of a supply of energy “ as much beyond 
that of fuel as the latter is beyond brute energy.” Ninety 
per cent. of the industrial problems of society are soluble 
by.a cheap and abundant source of energy. At present 
most of our work is done by the combustion of fuel, 





which is anything but cheap. The grave social 
problem raised by the increasing demands of the 
miner and the hardly less grave political problem of 
our commitments in Mesopotamia are alike due to the 
dependence of our industries on coal and oil. The only 
substitute hitherto known is water-power, “ white coal 3 
as the French call it, and in most parts of Europe this 
is not available on a large scale. But we know now that 
a practically inexhaustible source of energy is to be found 
in the rapid motion of the electrons which, like a miniature 
solar system, constitute the atoms of all bodies. It has 
been calculated that the intra-atomic energy which might 
be liberated from a pound of coal, if we could find any way 
of setting it free and harnessing it to a motor, would do 
as much work as the burning of one hundred and fifty tons 
of coal. Up to the present, indeed, no means of liberating 
this energy has been discovered. We only know of its 
existence because a few elements, like radium, set it free 
spontaneously, and they are so scarce and costly to free 
from their ores that their use for industrial purposes is 
unthinkable. The real problem is to discover some kind 
of atomic detonator which will start the electrons of a 
cheap and common substance like wood or water giving 
out this internal energy at such an orderly rate that we 
can utilize it to drive our machinery. The achieve- 
ment of such a discovery is perhaps the strongest and 
most assured hope which post-war science has to 
offer to a waiting and Pe ee world. It may 
be, after all, that the problem is insoluble; but the 
best authorities seem to hold that it might be solved 
within a very few years, if men devoted to its study a 
tithe of the ingenuity and money which were lavished 
in the last five years on the simpler problem of wholesale 
destruction, 

In regard to the less recondite problems of the material 
world we should imagine that the hopes of science are 
running very high. The chief of these problems fall under 
three heads, familiar to those who have had some experience 
of army work—transport, supply and sanitation. Science 
applied to these matters has a reasonable hope of making 
vast improvements within the next generation—electric- 
driven passenger expresses running at two miles a minute ; 
goods trains on special lines with proper arrangements for 
loading which will enable the companies to pay dividends 
again whilst reducing their rates; a network of glass or 
rubber motor-roads covering the whole of Europe with a 
regular service of five-ton lorries and fast cars; great 
submarine liners which are independent of wind or weather 
and cargo-boats which will dwarf the ‘ Olympic’ or the 
‘ Mauretania’; above all, the development of aircraft for 
peaceful purposes on a scale comparable to that achieved 
in five years by the needs of war, till the Atlantic is bridged 
within a day and Sydney is brought as near London as 
Edinburgh was a century ago, whilst the motor-bicyele is 
superseded by the cheap and handy aeroplane for Sunday 
jaunts and week-end excursions. As regards the supply of 
food and clothing, the hopes of science are almost limitless. 
We are only on the threshold of the marvels which may be 
produced by a scientific treatment of agriculture. The intro- 
duction ot machinery, the development of new forms of 
animal and vegetable life, the abolition of noxious insects, 
the modification of soils by manure and of climates by 
forestry and irrigation, are still in their infancy. Science 
has even gone so far as conceive an age in which some 
future race of men “ instead of sitting down to dinner, 
will attach themselves to something akin to an electric 
lamp-socket and draw thence from the public mains the 
supply of pure physical energy required for the day’s 
work but that is not so much a hope as a devout 
imagination, based perhaps on the popular but misleading 
conception of the “ scientist’ as a lean and arid indi- 
vidual who takes no interest in his meals. Lastly, we have 
the great field of health problems, where the hopes of 
science again run high. Is it too much to say that we are 
within measurable distance of the abolition of preventible 
diseases, the stamping out of syphilis and tuberculosis, the 
elimination of physical unfitness ? High medical authori- 
ties will assure us that the thing can be done within a 
generation or two, so far as science is concerned; but 
unfortunately human nature will creep in, and the pro- 
blem is a political and social as well as a medical one. 
As for that blessed word eugenics, we hardly dare mention 
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it here, it is so beset with thorny dangers, But hope 
is not forbidden—as the troops used to say, some 
hope. 

We have only space left just to mention some subjects 
of less practical importance. There is the fascinating 
question of other worlds—is Mars inhabited, for instance ? 
Every argument from analogy leads to the conclusion that 
it should be, and the observations of Professor Lowell 
and his successors incline many to believe that we can 
actually watch the Martian seed-time and harvest year 
by year under that amazing system of irrigation which 
makes the most hopeless desert blossom. Science is not 
unwilling to hope that some day we may get into touch 
with these wonderful people by means of wireless messages, 
and to indulge in very pretty speculations as to the sort 
of message that could be sent between two races so entirely 
ignorant of one another’s language and mode of thought. 
It must be something simple and universal, like “ two and 
two make four,” to begin with. Professor Einstein’s 
recondite work, which there are very few to understand, 
seems again to encourage a hope that we shall one day 
find ourselves in touch with the Fourth Dimension, in 
which the idealist thinks he may find the explanation of 
so many mysteries. Lastly, does science hold out any 
hope of penetrating the most attractive of all mysteries 
and establishing communication with the departed spirits 
of our friends ? We fear that the time has not yet come 
for this achievement to be placed among the hopes of 
science, but what would man‘ind not give to be assured of 
the contrary ? 








BOGIES. 

FFNHE catastrophes which have attended our conquest of 
d the eir and the rattle of war which still echoes in our 
ears have brought the word “crash” into great prominence 
and led to a large expansion of its meaning. Everything may 
“crash? now, from an aeroplane to a scheme or even a repu- 
tation. The placards inform us of “ crashes,” warn us of them, 
and threaten us with them again and again. Our more pessi- 
istic friends are always expecting some indefinite misfortune 
to which they give this resounding name. Indeed the “ crash” 
bids fair to become a bogy—a fearsome thing whose features, 
especially its financial features, no one agrees about or is able 
to describe. We have not yet heard of any child crying in the 
night for fear of the “crash,” but very likely such nursery 
pessimists exist. ‘* Doesit mean that such end such will happen ?”’ 
we ask of the drawing-room Jeremiahs in awestruck tones, 
always to receive a non-committal reply. Now and then a 
warning delivered by a specially loud-voiced prophet elicits 
a prayer for advice. ‘In my place now,” says the alarmed but 
eager listener, “‘ would you be inclined to .” the sentence 
is never finished. Such smell-minded inquiries are worthy of 
nothing but a snub. The questioner feels like a child who 
has upset the discourse of a theologian with a too particular 
question as to the reality and appearance of the devil. 

The danger of employing bogies to point a warning is not 
the danger of creating panic, but of creating laughter. No 
sooner do we realize that the scarecrow is a fake and decide that 
the danger is imaginary than we go back like the winged robbers 
of the orchard to our cherry trees. Many a bird sceptic gets 
himself shot or netted by making too bold. If he had but taken 
varning he might have eaten anything that the tyrant man 
did not want till he died of old age. 

Often the bogy we despise is simply an advertisement, some- 
times the advertisement of a cure. Such a “crash” was perhaps 
invented to cure us of extravagance, and however much we ridicule 
the overdrawn picture it may serve to keep simpler people out of 
misery while we sink in the quicksends of debt. The simpler 
people, however, might have given heed to a less terrific picture, 
and sharper ones would not have been tempted to overreach 
themselves—and so the warning had been more efficacious. 
Secretly, we ell entertain some bogy or other. To say that 
all men have superstition in them is as true and as commonplace 
as to say that ell men have good In them. But definite little 
bogies such as reside in the number 13 and the house-painter’s 
ladder, in hawthorn blossoms and in opal rings, do remarkably 
little harm. They are more than counteracted by the lucky 
fairies who inhabit white heather and four-leaved clovers and 
green jade and the ‘‘ something blue ” concealed about a wedding- 
dress. All these little superstitions have antidotes. A child 





is brought into the dining-room to make a fourteenth. The man 





who goes under a ladder can cross himself. The nefarious 
effect of an opal may be dependent upon the month in which 
the owner was born, etc. The little curse is in most in. 
stances removable. Obviously, the whole business is non. 
sensical. All these bogies are man-made. Either they ara 
scarecrows, and as such not to be despised, or they are fairy 
tales invented to produce a shudder or a thrill, and so relieva 
the monotony of existence. 

But we are all acquainted with some very much more for- 
midable bogies than those we have alluded to, bogies who 
might be described as devil-made. The superstitions which 
really destroy men’s peace of mind have no antidote and do 
not depend upon any silly little doings. The fear of happiness, 
for instance, has overshadowed many a sunny day since time 
immemorial. <A percentage of people cannot even thoroughly 
enjoy their good fortune. The rancour of the gods remains at 
the back of their minds. ‘It is too good to last,” they sigh, 
and they deliberately forestall the agony of fortune’s frowns, 
You cannot argue with these people and say that these fears 
derogate from the character of a good God and constituts 
indeed a form of blasphemy. The best and most religious 
people are as subject as the most secular to this shadowy form 
of melancholy. After all, the argument is absurd. One might 
as well say that it is irreligious toexpect any form of injustice or 
expect anything in life but what we deserve for good or evil. 
Some people do get themselves into a state of mind when they 
believe this tempting theory, but not surely by an exercise of 
reason. We suppose the truth to be that when the perceptions 
are heightened by any form of emotion, the perception of the 
uncertainty of life is—for the few—increased among them. If 
we apply pure reason to the whole question we shall surely 
find that the only marvel consists in the fact that this per- 
ception is so dull among most of us. Many quite healthy men 
and women suffer all their lives from fear of illness. We are 
not talking of fussy hypochondriacs, but of people who suffer 
in secret. The present writer was acquainted with a short- 
sighted man whose eyesight remained almost unchanged till 
his death at eighty. He confessed that from his boyhool the 
fear of blindness had been a sort of bogy never quite out of 
mind. <A speck of dust, the slightest form of irritation in either 
eye, was sufficient to produce an inward gloom whic’: he could 
hardly conceal. 

There are nervous people among whom almost every form of 
self-satisfaction is rebuked by a kind of terror. This sense of 
fear succeeding to self-congratulation is not the same thing 
as humility. The humble man who congratulates himself 
on an accomplished duty is rebuked by his own unreached idea’, 
The bogy who ridicules the self-satisfaction of many men wit! 
a turn for vanity has no more resemblance to an ideal than a 
Swiftian satirist has to an angel of light. The latter urges to 
further effort: the former holds up to his victim a caricature 
of himself and asks him how he can admire the antics of such a 
being. Again, some people have an unfortunate fear of fore- 
thought. They can hardly be persuaded to make a 
will. They cannot look ahead without intense pain in their 
mental eyes. ‘Why do you plan? You will be dead,” says a 
familiar bogy in their ears; and nothing but the knowledge 
that their families will suffer if they give in to their superstition 
enables them to speak calmly of what they will do three years 
hence. How would it be if we all spoke openly of the devils 
of fear which possess us, dared them to do their worst, cursed 
them and defied them? Suppose we all met together on agiven 
occasion and swore thus summarily to attempt an exorcism ? 
We doubt if any man on earth has courage for it, and, 
to be absolutely truthful, we should hesitate very much to 
urge another man to do it. Life is so mysterious, and the 
laws by which it is governed are so imperfectly known, that 


it does not do to pit reason always against intuition. Do not 
encourage these fancies, we all say to each other. To cast 


them aside, break with them altogether, defy them, is the 
truly courageous course, but it is what few dare do—or advise. 





THE TREE PIPIT AND HIS RELATIONS. 

\ULLEN clouds hang low over flooded meadows and muddy 
kK roads. Everything is soaked. The foliage has a beaten 
look. Truly an unpropitious May morning! On such a day the 
birds are more prone to silence than to song. Perhaps a black- 
bird, least energetic of songsters, gives out a few hesitating notes. 
The tiny willow warbler may indulge in one of his descending 
cadences, starting bravely, and continuing hopefully, yet there 
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Pee is me 
comes just a suggestion of heart-break at the very end. His 
song is sweet and frail, but it is never joyous. 

Most joy songs are for sunny hours. Yet in spite of gloomy 
sky and sodden fields one inconspicuous little brown bird lets 
us know that damp, provided it is not really chill damp, has not 
the power to silence his cheerful song. You listen and quickly 
recognize his voice as that of the tree pipit, though it has a 
suggestion of the skylark’s song. You look at the top of that 
old bare tree expecting to see the pipit sitting there, but every 
branch is empty; the singer left the topmost one two seconds 
ago to rise into the air: for raising your eyes a litt’e higher you 
see him ascending. He circles to aid him in climbing. He has 
reached a height of some forty to fifty feet, but since he is not a 
skylark he does not soar until he becomes a mere speck against 
the clouds. He poises for a second with widely spread wings, 
then throws up his tail fully expanded, and song and descent 
His song is rapid at first, as 


begin. He comes slowly down. 
It is not easy 


if he feared the distance might not last it out. 
to syllabize any bird’s song, much less that of the tree pipit, 
for he often varies it as he drops. ‘“‘Zit-zit-zit-e-zit-e-zit-zit- 
zit-zit”’ it begins. Now he is half-way down and the speed 
but the song slackens, and is pitched differently, 
“‘ Tsweet-zer, sweet-zer, tsweet, sweet, weet’ as he parachutes 
in a series of graceful curves to the ground. He frequently 
descends to the tree from which he started. He may even rise 
from a low bush or a fence to a tree top, sing there awhile ; 
then, a3 if scorning so low a platform, fling himself upward to a 
taller tree and sing again before making the final soar and 
in a minute or less he has recovered his 

He is always ascending in silence, 
He does it again and again, as if the 


increases, 


musical descent. 
breath and soars anew. 
descending with song. 
jittle wings and throat could never tire. 

Books told me that the tree pipit descended close to his nest, 
and in my carly days of bird study I wasted much time in 
tramping the herbage round the place where he had last alighted, 
but success never crowned the effort, nor has any tree pipit’s 
nest found by me been as artfully concealed by herbage as, for 
instance, that of the whinchat. A bank near trees is a favourite 
site. Often the ground behind forms a natural half-dome for 
the nest which is made of roots, grass, and moss, lined with fine 
grass and hair. The four to six eggs are a puzzle to the novice, 
for they vary greatly in colour and markings. The variety is 
so great as to baffle description, but the eggs are always densely 
mottled, and nearly always show a tinge of either purple-red or 
dark brownish red. If you flush the hen when incubation is 
advanced she will not go far, but walks anxiously 2bout as Jong 
as you stay. As she does not try to hide you have a good oppor- 
tunity of admiring her graceful build and the beautiful effect 
of many of her upper feathers having a dark centre. The cock 
has even more clearly marked spots than the hen. Both have 
white on the outer tail feathers, which again reminds one of the 
lark, 

The meadow pipit is so much like the tree pipit as to be easily 
confused with it. The former is slightly smaller and has pale 
brown legs, while the latter has flesh-coloured legs. Of these 
two retiring birds the meadow pipit is perhaps the less shy and 
difficult of approach. The other day a meadow pipit clinging to 
a bare perpendicular twig on a level with my eye let me come 
so near that it was possible to see clearly the on? infallible 
This bird had the hind claw longer than 
Meadow pipits 


distinguishing mark. 
the toe, a feature not found in the tree pipit. 
are to be seen on low trees, but their natural home is on the 
ground, where their long claws help them to trip along with 
graceful ease. They, too, deliver their song in the air. It 
“ chu-wick, chu-wick,” 
the ascent, and repeated in the descent. 
is not nearly so high as that of the tree pipit, nor the descent as 
impressive. The meadow pipit likes wide open fields, and does 
not ask for them to be dry. It will nest on marshy land under 
grass tussocks among the rushes which shelter the mallard and 
the redshank. We all know it to be the nest most frequently 
chosen by the cuckoo when she wishes to secure foster-parents 
for her contribution to the next generation. The meadow 
pipit’s eggs, like those of the tree pipit, are closely mottled, but 
in them the mottling is a cold brown, never reddish. 

These two different pipits have a cousin, found nearly all 
round our coast lines. It is the one seashore bird which sings. 
As a rule it does this on the wing. It is very like the meadow 
pipit, but a little larger. Like its cousins it has the undulating 
flight common to the wagtails, 


repeated several times in 
ms 
The ascent 


consists of 
** see-see ”’ 





All the pipits also use that movement of the tail which charac- 
terizes tho wagtails. Hence it is that modern scientists group 
them with the wagtails in one family of Motacillidz, not as was 
formerly done with the larks, Alaudide. It is interesting to 
note the local names given to the pipits. They are all titlarks. 
The tree pipit has tree lark, grasshopper lark, short-heeled field 
lark among the ten local names it can boast of. These show 
how the popular mind has associated it with the larks. The 
meadow pipit is bog lark, also meadow lark. The rock pipit ia 
sea lark, rock lark, and shore lark. These folk-names_ will 
perpetuate the older classification. ImMILy NEWLING. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
[To tHe Epitor of tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—A very able—indeed a remarkable—speech was 
delivered by Mr. MeKenna last Monday evening at a 
gathering of the National Union of Manufacturers. A 
more lucid statement of certain aspects of the present 
financial and economic situation could scarcely have been 
made, and equally forcible was the plea made by the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for early and drastic economy 
in Government expenditure. It is not, therefore, because 
there was not much in Mr. McKenna’s speech which was 
both timely and helpful that I am nevertheless constrained 
to draw your attention to the fact that in the judgment of 
many sound financial quarters there is danger of harm 
being done by the tenor of the criticisms not only of 
Mr. McKenna but of many other bankers with regard to 
the present policy of taxation and to the monetary policy 
of the Treasury and the Bank of England. 

I would like first, however, to refer to that part of Mr. 
McKenna’s speech which was wholly admirable and which 
has particularly commended itselt to the City. A favourite 
method of defence by the spokesmen—the present Chan- 
cellor perhaps not excluded—of all prodigal governments 
is to challenge the critics of extravagance to name those 
items of expenditure which they would propose to reduce. 
This challenge is not infrequently efiective in debate, though 
the tactics are rather poor, for it is obvious that only those 
with complete access to the Treasury Accounts could hope 
to comply with the challenge. With a shrewdness, how- 
ever, based no doubt in part upon actual experience at 
the Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, when dealing with the vital 
necessity for economy in the national outlays, declined 
to be drawn into the trap, and warned his hearers of the 
device. ‘ Do not,” he said, “ be put off by any enquiry 
as to whichitem of expenditure you individually would 
cut down.” He then went on to say: 

““T am quite willing to assume for the sake of the argument 
that every purpese to which the money is devoted is a good 
purpose, and that every penny is spent on the most economical 
lines. I have no doubt that each item of expenditure can be 
defended on its own merits. The answer to any such inquiry 
is, we have so much money and no more to spend. A selection 
must be made amongst these desirable objects, some curtailed, 
some postponed, some absolutely cut off. We cannot with 
safety exceed in the total the margin we can afford. Everyone 
in private life is confronted with the same problem. ‘Take the 
various items of useful, I might almost say indispensable, ex- 
penditure—the best schools for our children, the best doctors 
in sickness, the pleasantest and most healthful country resort 
for the holidays—every one of them most desirable, every one 
with an urgent claim upon our purse. But if we haven't got 
the money we have to dispense with them. What is true for 
the individual is true for the nation.” 

This is scund reasoning, and it is not surprising that this 
portion of Mr. McKenna’s remarks was received with 
prolonged applause. 

Indeed, if Mr. McKenna had concentrated the whole 
force of this plea for economy upon expenditure, and 
especially future expenditure, instead of challenging so 
strongly the latest increase in taxation to meet expenditure 
already incurred, his remarks would have been entirely 
helpful. Unfortunately, however, in his attempt to demon- 
strate that the taxable capacity of the country was being 
overstrained, he conveyed the impression that even granted 
the necessity for meeting authorised expenditure, some 
other means than taxation should have been resorted to. 
This impression, moreover, was strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. McKenna also criticised the policy of dearer money 
and practically all attempts in the direction of deflation. 

Of course, some allowance must be made for the fact 
that Mr. McKenna was addressing a gathering of manu- 
facturers in the capacity of banker, and the temptation 
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to shift some part of the responsibility for the discrimina- 
tion in the matter of advances, which is now very properly 
being exercised, on to the shoulders of the Government 
must have been very great, and that his remarks were 
agreeable to those to whom they were addressed was plain 
from the remarkable ovation which he received at the end 
of his speech. All the same, and for reasons I will mention, 
I find that while the City is unanimous in approving Mr. 
McKenna’s appeal for economy, there are many quarters 
in which his protests against the present policy of higher 
taxation and of dearer money are most certainly not 
endorsed. 

For what are the facts? Let me assume for the moment 
that with a spendthrift Government in office Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has not succeeded in sufficiently enforcing 
upon his colleagues and upon the spending departments 
the supreme necessity for an immediate halt in the National 
Expenditure, though his efforts in that direction have 
heen considerable. The task which has fallen to his 
lot in straightening out the financial tangle resulting from 
the war is a Herculean one which may well call for special 
sympathy and support from the City where the immensity 
and complexity of the task should be most vividly appreci- 
ated. Still, as I have said, assuming that he has failed to 
secure the immediate economies—of the sincerity of his 
desires in that direction there is no question—which are so 
imperatively called for, he has at least taken the course 
most likely to impose a check at an early date. By refusing 
the easy course of further borrowing and by imposing stiff 
taxation, he has done more to arouse the public to a per- 
ception of the situation and to recognise the need for both 
National and individual economy than could have been 
xecomplished by any other means. For if one thing has 
been made more clear than another during recent years 
it is that nothing but the force of public opinion will arouse 
arliament—to say nothing of the Government—to a sense 
ot its responsibilities as guardians of the Public Purse. I, 
therefore, Mr. McKenna is really sincere—as, of course, 
he is—in his desire to obtain economy both in public and 
in individual expenditure, he would do well to encourage 
rather than to oppose the courageous attempts made by 
the Chancellor to bring home to the community, through 
the operation of taxation, the fact that the period has 
passed when increased expenditure can be met through 
the easy expediency of mere credit expansion. 

I am well aware, Sir, that this question of the policy of 
high taxation and dearer money is an exceedingly contro- 
versial one, and I am by no means unmindful of the supreme 
necessity for providing our trade with all that is requisite 
in the way of banking facilities to stimulate production. 
You may recall, however, that in my letter to the Spectator 
of March 20th, when indicating the probability of a rise 
in the Bank Rate, I stated that the policy was sure to 
wrouse the strongest opposition in many quarters. At the 
present moment bankers are full of zeal, on behalf of the 
trading community, and in one sense the fact is warmly 
to be welcomed, for time was, not so long before the war, 
when we had the traders complaining that bankers were 
disposed to be international and cosmopolitan in their 
sympathies at the expense of the home trader. All the 
same, I am afraid that any complete and fair statement of 
the present financial position must include the fact that 
much of the financial difficulties responsible for the recent 
heavy fall in industrial securities and the sharp decline in 
certain commodities can be directly traced to speculative 
operations by individuals and groups financed in part on 
borrowed money. In other words, it has been a case of 
encroachment upon banking resources for speculative 
purposes when they should have been strictly conserved for 
the legitimate trade and productive enterprises the claims 
vf which are now so loudly advocated by the banks. 

Moreover, this question of taxation and dearer money 
rates has its psychological and human aspect which it is 
well to remember. Bankers, for example, assure us that 
left to themselves they would have easily discriminated 
against demands for accommodation for mere speculative 
purposes, and that it needed no application of either high 
taxation or dearer money rates to cause them to blend 
their enthusiasm for the commercial interests of the 
country (and incidentally their profit-earning activities) 
infinite discretion. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 


the experience of the past six months bas shown that 





it was not until higher interest rates were imposed that 
the process of real discrimination commenced, and that 
process has revealed in more than one direction speculative 
operations of dimensions which could only have been 
reached through the use of borrowed money. Similarly 
in the matter of individual extravagance we should no 
doubt all protest that left to ourselves we are quite ready 
to economise and are more than ready to keep a vigilant 
watch on the Public Expenditure. Yet here, again, experi- 
ence shows that the habit of extravagant spending by a 
large section of the community is hard to break, and it is 
only when the shoe of taxation is pinching severely that 
the public is sufficiently alive to the necessity for economy 
as to arouse the House of Commons itself to a sense of its 
responsibilities as guardian of the national financial 
interests. 

Therefore, while welcoming Mr. McKenna’s powerful 
contribution to the general plea for immediate economy in 
public expenditure, I am bound to record that it is weak- 
ened to some extent by the fact that, possibly by reason 
of the gathering to which the speech was addressed, there 
was scant recognition of the part played by high taxation 
in arousing the public to a perception of the necessity for 
economy. Nor will it have escaped your notice that in 
certain quarters the disposition is to seize every criticism 
of the Government’s financial policy as a whole and use 
it for a personal attack against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This disposition was evident almost from 
the date of his appointment to office, and it is very 
manifest to-day. Yet I am only voicing the opinion 
of nine out of every ten bankers in the City when I say 
that the last thing which they would desire is for a change 
to take place in the office of the Finance Minister of the 
country. The sincerity, honesty, and courage of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy are as universally recognised as are 
the enormous difficulties with which he has to contend. 
Therefore, while, for the reasons I have indicated, bankers 
may be free with their criticisms, it must be with feelings of 
considerable chagrin that they see these criticisms used 
and distorted in certain quarters into a personal attack 
upon the one member of the Cabinet whose efforts to 
establish sounder financial conditions are beyond question. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, June 17th. 








LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | ——_ 

QUESTIONS FOR PATRIOTIC TRISHMEN. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—In the Times of June 2nd I took the liberty of presenting 
the Ulster difficulty in a way which you disapproved. In your 
issue of June 5th you charged me with “ political cant,” which 
you said * produced in you a feeling of physical nausea.”” Since 
then the Irish Sea upon which you have embarked has certainly 
not become less rough, and sending you this letter may appear 
like presenting a dish of Irish stew to a passenger in the last 
extremity. But in your current issue you give the place of 
honour to a letter from Professor Dicey, who expresses dissent 
from my views with his usual courtesy, and asks me five plain 
questions. Clearly an answer is required. 

Before dealing with the five questions, it is necessary to 
correct one important omission in Professor Dicey’s otherwise 
accurate statement of the Irish Dominion League’s policy. 
We hold that, until some effective means have been found to 
prevent war, the defence of this little group of islands must be 
under a single central authority, and that this control must 
be predominantly, if not exclusively, British. We are unani- 
mous that Ireland should pay her fair share of the cost of 
defence—in money, in kind, or in both. With this exception, 
we claim for Ireland full Dominion powers, to be exercised 
through a National Parliament and Executive. We meet the 
Ulster difficulty by giving to that province (or to part of it) 
local control of local affairs similar to that given, in a great 
variety of ways, in the Dominions. 

I now take the questions in turn and give the replies. 

(i.) What reason is there for assuming that Sinn Feiners, 
who demand that Ireland should be an independent nation, or 
Ulstermen, who insist upon the right of either remaining part 
of the United Kingdom or at lowest of not being ruled by one 
Irish Parliament elected by the whole of Ireland, will even 
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pretend to be satisfied by the grant to Ireland of Home [ule 
as in New Zealand? 

We do not assume the acceptance of our policy, and we pro- 
test against the assumption of its rejection until a firm offer— 
not a promise which has now become politically worthless— 
has been made by Britain. Our considered opinion is that, 
given adequate time for discussion in Ireland, and a wholly 
new attitude (not, I fear yours, Sir) to Ulster on the part of 
the Government, an agreement could even now be reached by 
Irishmen in Ireland. I gave my reasons in the Times of 
June 2nd. 

(ii.) Is it possible for Great Britain, without the gravest 
danger to her independence as against foreign Powers, to 
confer upon Ireland even the whole extent of self-government 
possessed by each of the five Dominions? 

With the defence limitation, yes. 

(iii.) Is it conceivable that if Parliament should under any 
Act whatever give to Ireland the status of a Dominion, Great 
Britain could maintain or try to maintain by any means short 
of civil war the rule of law and order throughout Ireland? 

Our view is that, as long as “the rule of law and order 
throughout Ireland ” remains the concern of any other country, 
self-government will be a mockery. 

(iv.) Is it not the plain duty of the Government of what is 
still the United Kingdom to protect loyal citizens in Ireland 
(even though they be brave soldiers and brave constables acting 
in the service of the Crown) from outrage and assassination, 
and ought not this duty to be performed before the Government 
carries through the attempt to establish a Constitution in Ire- 
land which apparently is not in truth desired by any Irish 
party whatever? 

It is really idle to discuss what the Government ought to do 
hbefore—still more so after—it has followed the insane procedure 
indicated at the end of the question. 

(v.) Is it not possible, and is it not therefore the duty for 
patriotic Irishmen such as Sir Horace Plunkett and his fol- 
lowers, to draw, and lay before the public, if not before Parlia- 
ment, a Bill which should give us the details of the Constitution 
which they desire for Ireland or which, in their opinion, would 
give her the status of a Dominion? 

Lord Monteagle will shortly introduce such a Bill into the 
House of Lords. 

Before closing this letter I think it relevant to allow my 
distinguished opponent to give out of his own mouth 2 targe 
part of the answer I should make to him if space permitted a 
full statement of From his well-known work, Eng- 
land’s Case against Home Rule, 1886, on pn. 287 
I take the following extract :— 

“If the time should come when the effort to maintain the 
unity of the State is too great for the power of Great Britain, 
or the only means by which it is found maintainable are 
measures Clearly repugnant to the humanity or the justice or 
the democratic principles of the English people—if it should 
turn out that after every effort to enforce just laws by just 
methods our justice itself, from whatever remains 
hateful to the mass of the Irish people—then it will be clear 
that the Union must for the sake of England, no less than for 
Ireland, come to an end. The alternative policy will then be 
not Home Rule but Senaration.” 


our case. 


written in 


cause, 


Here, by a strange irony Professor Dicey states the case for 
a Republic in contingencies which have actually come to pass. 
We prefer a Dominion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Irish Dominion League, 
13 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
June 15th. 


Horace Puvnkertr. 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 
{Yo tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’} 

Sin,—After reading the words of the Belfast Professor quoted 
in the Spectator of June 12th, I read again the chapter, ‘‘ The 
slack Forty-Seven ” (i.e., 1847) in New Ireland by that ardent 
Irishman, Mr. Alexander M. Sullivan, who certainly held no 
brief for any English Government, but was too honest to mis- 
represent facts. Hlave you space for some of his words?— 

“It would be utter injustice to deny that the Government 
made exertions which, judged by ordinary emergencies, would 
he prompt and considerable. If it is painful to reach the 
disastrous errors of irresolution and panic, one can linger 
gratefully over memories of Samaritan philanthropy, of effica- 
cious generosity, of tenderest sympathy. The people of England 
behaved nobly. Foremost in this blessed work were the Society 
of Friends. Amongst the most active and fearless of their 
representatives was a young Yorkshire Quaker, whose name, I 
doubt not, is still remembered by Connemara peasants. He 
drove from village to village, he walked bog and moor, rowed 
the lake and climbed the mountain, fought death, as it were, 
hand to hand in brave resolution to save the people. . . . That 
young Yorkshire Quaker of 1847 was destined a quarter of a 
century later to be known to the Empire as a Minister of the 
Crown, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P..... Yondly as the 
Catholic Irish revere the memory of their own priests who 





suffered with and died for them in that fearful time, they gi 

a place in their prayers to the ‘ good Quakers, (tod bless them, 
Abraham Beale, who perished of the famine fever, Jonathan 
Se Richard Allen, Richard Webb, and William Edward 
‘orster. 





Mr. A. M. Sullivan (may I add?) wrote what he knew and 
testified what he had seen in those awful years.—I am, Sir, &., 
Ovtis. 
THE “ILLUMINATI” AND THE JEWS. 


(To THe Epiror or re “ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—It is interesting to note that Mr. Lucien Wolf in his 
refutation ” of the Jewish peril is also anxious to refute all 
evidence on the activities of the Illuminati and other secret 
societies. After enumerating some of the best-known works on 
this subject Mr. Wolf informs us that they all “ fell flat ” as 
“the blood of the public refused to be curdled.” May I be 
allowed to point out that this statement is not altogether 
accurate? Barruel’s book created an immense sensation; the 
entire first edition of the English translation was sold out 
before the fourth volume reached the Press. I have before me 
as I write two pamphlets published in London in 1798 and 179%, 
which clearly indicate the effect produced by Barruel’s warniny 
in this country, whilst in America, as Professor Vernon 
Staufier in his book The Bavarian Illuminati recently 
described, the works of Barruel and of Robinson (to which 
Mr. Wolf does not refer) created something like a panic. As 
to M. Gougenot des Mousseaux’s book, Le Juif, le Judaisme et 
la Judaisation des Peuples Chrétiens, it has been said— 
whether with any truth or not perhaps Mr. Wolf can inform 
us—that the first edition was mysteriously bought up in the 
same manner that we told Nilus’s “Protocols” were 
bought up in Russia, and that the author died a sudden and 
inexplicable death on the eve of bringing out a second edition. 

It is true, however, that in spite of all the evidence of con 
temporaries on the réle of the secret societies throughout the 
revolutionary movement, the importance of these organization 
has never been properly appreciated by the general publi 
but this is owing solely to the fact that the work of conceal- 
ment has been so carefully carried out. Some one once remarked 
that “ all history has been written by the Whigs,” and it miglit 
be added that nearly all histories of the revolutionary move- 
ment that began in 1789 have been written by revolutionarie~ 
that is to say, by men whose sympathies lay with one or other ot 
the intrigues at work beneath it. Thus Mr. G. P. Gooch recent! 
devoted a lengthy treatise to demonstrating—without producing 
any proof—that neither the Prussian Government nor The 
Bavarian Illuminati played any part in engineering the 
French Revolution. Incidentally we find Mr. Gooch’s signa 
ture appended to the “ Let-down-Germany-gently ” petition to 
our Government in the matter of the Treaty of Versailles. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the latest defender of th 
Illuminati, an organization whose aim was to destroy Christian 
civilization, should have referred to “ the demoniacal attitud 
of Christianity ” towards the Jewish race. 

I presume that an article entitled ‘The Anti-Jewish Agita- 
The Nineteenth 


are 


tion,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf, published in 
Century for February, 1881, p. 356, was written by the same 
Mr. Lucien Wolf as the writer of last week’s letter. At th 


same time we should do well to take warning by Mr. Wolf’ 
disclosures on German Macchiavellism. Not so very long ag 
Englishmen who suggested the existence of a Hidden Nand 
working in the interests of German Imperialism were declared 
to be scaremongers. Now we find the MWidden Hand very much 
a reality after all, and engaged in nefarious work this time 

not the harmless enterprise of breaking up the British Empire, 
So there are some 
Perhaps M: 


but forging documents against the Jews. 
conspirators we may be allowed to believe in. 
Wolf may be right in his surmise. Parts of the 
certainly read like a translation from the German. And the 
promised Messiah is sort of super-Junker. But 
if the Germans were really capable of thinking out so dark on 
intrigue why may we not believe in that of the Illuminati?—1 


am, Sir, &c., 


Protocols ”’ 


only a 


Z. 


THE JEWISH PERIL—A “PROTOCOL” OF A 
CENTURY AGO. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Lucien Wolf refers in last 
week’s issue to the work of the Chevalier Gougenot de 


Mousseaux, Le Juif, le Judaisme et la Judaisation des Peuples 
Chrétiens. If he had turned to p. 342 of that work he would 
have found a parallel to the now famous ~ Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion ” much anterior to the one which he cites. Only, 
unfortunately for him, it is from a Jewish and not a German 
or anti-Semite source. The passage quoted by des Mousseaux is 
from a letter written by the Jew known by the pseudonym oi 
“ Piccolo-Tigre.” Piccolo-Tigre belonged to ihe Supreme Vente 
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of the Masonic order, and his letter of instructions was written 
to the superior agents of the Vente of Piedmont. It is dated 
January 18th, 1822 :— 

“The essential thing is to isolate the man from his family 

and make him lose his domestic habits. . . . He likes the long 
discussions of the cafés, the idleness induced by shows. Lead 
him on; draw him away, give him a sort of importance, teach 
him, discreetly, to be weary of his daily tasks, and by this 
manceuvre, after having shewn him how painful are his duties, 
implant in him the desire for another kind of life. Man is 
horn a rebel. Stir this desire of rebellion up to the burning 
point, but don’t let the fire break out. This is a preparation 
for the great work which you must start. When you have 
insinuated into some minds (quelques ames) disgust of family 
end religion, let certain words fall which will provoke a desire 
for affiliation with the nearest lodge. This vanity of the 
citizen and of the bourgeois to be identified with free-masonry 
has in it something so banal and so universal, that I am in 
perpetual wonder at the stupidity of man! I am surprised that 
we do not see the whole world knocking at the doors of all 
the Venerables and begging there gentlemen to grant them the 
honour of heing chosen as workmen for the reconstruction of 
the temple of Solomon.” 
The italics are des Mousscaux’s. He explains that ‘ the re- 
construction of the temple of Solomon ”’ is a symbolic phrase 
and means “the reconstruction of the Judaic power on the 
ruins of Christendom.” 

Comparing the above with a passage (p. 53) from the 
“ Protocols,” I think it will be admitted that the same spirit if 
not the same hand is at work in both: 


“It is only natural that we chould be the sole people who 
direct masonic enterprises. We are the only people who know 
how to direct them. We know the final aim of each action, 
whereas the Gentiles are ignorant of most things concerning 
masonry, they cannot even tee the immediate results of what 
they are doing. They generally think only of the immediate 
advantages of the moment, and are content if their pride is 
satisfied in the fulfilment of their intention, and do not perceive 
that the original idea was not their own but was inspired by 
ourselves. The Gentiles frequent masonic lodges out of pure 
curiosity . . . and some of them do so in order to be able to 
discuss their own idiotic ideas before an audience. The Gentiles 
are on the look-out for the emotions of success and applause; 
these are distributed freely by us .. . You have no idea how 
easy it is to bring even the cleverest of the Gentiles to a 
ridiculous state of naiveté by working on his conceit,” &c. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Britain For Britons. 

[The quotation from “ Piccolo-Tigre 
we must not be misled by its sensational vileness 
ence does not in the least vitiate, but rather supports the view 
that the “ Protocols ” are a bash up of previous revolutionary 
writing. That Anarchists want to destroy the existing society, 
and that there are plenty of Jewish Anarchists are facts, but 
they do not show that the Jews generally are engaged in a 
political conspiracy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


” is very curious, but 
Its exist- 





SUPPING WITH THE DEVIL. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Smr,—Mr. Churchill had the temerity to assert come time ago 
that Labour was not fit to govern. If he had said that Labour, 
or rather the Labour Party, which is not at all the same thing, 
whether fit or not actually did govern through its instrument 
the Coalition Government he would have been nearer the mark. 
In matters of hours and wages it always gets its own way, and 
it now seems to have been equally successful in the domain of 
foreign policy. For ever since the Kerensky revolution its 
watchword has been “ hands off Russia,” and now after suc- 
cessive, and doubtless reluctant, steps in that direction, we find 
the Prime Minister of England receiving and probably shaking 
hands with comrade Krassin, the emissary of a camarilla—one 
cannot dignify it by the name “ Government ’—which Mr. 
Churchill aptly described as a “ bloody baboonry.” 

The ordinary business man is chary of dealing with people 
of doubtful character who have only stolen money to buy with 
and no goods to sell, but commercial ethies do not of course tie 
the hands of Prime Ministers. Why the Labour Party should 
he so enamoured of the Russian Terror and so inimical to poor 
Poland is difficult to understand, but possibly Government and 
Labour Party alike are actuated by a commen influence, and 
the solicitude for the Indian illuminati, which is so prominent 
a feature of the correspondence between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy, and the fact that 90 per cent. of the 
Soviet commissaries are Jews who now have an opportunity of 
chastising with scorpions the Russian people who have 
chastened them with whips, may possibly afford an explanation 
of an attitude co foreign to English traditions. However this 
may be, it is not very pleasant to Englishmen to be jeered at by 
French ard Americans alike for having traffic for purely 
selfish motives with the unclean thing, and it is surely time 
that all to whom the honour of their country is dear should 








join with the Seciety for Upholding Political Honour in register 

s . ~ of - 

ing their protest.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. Fow.er 
West Kensington, 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE KAISER. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have now read Mr. Thayer’s delightful life of Roosevelt 
and the biographer on p. 228 certainly suggests that the Aloo. 
ciras Conference was the outcome of a private proposal from 
the White House. But I was in Washington at the time, and 
I feel certain the proposal that America should be represented 
at Algeciras originated with the Kaiser, and not as you word 
it, “that President Roosevelt induced the Emperor to agree to 
the holding of the Conference.” The point can be cleared up 
and no doubt will. There can be now no reasons of State why 
the correspondence should not be published, and nof only do 
the letters which passed cover a very picturesque incident, but 
they make it clear that Roosevelt kept the world out of war at 
that time by a private cable to the Kaiser while the conferees 
were actually in session, reminding him of a written promise 
contained in his second letter, and but for which promise there 
must have been war over the Mogador demand. It is well 
known that the President did not believe the Kaiser would 
be allowed to keep his written promise, and it came as a joyful 
surprise to him that the morning after his cable, when the 
Conference was deadlocked, the German claim was withdrawn. 
Looking hack, it was perhaps a pity that the war did not 
originate in the violation of a written promise made to an 
American President and on a subiect which virtually concerned 
every American, because Mogador would have given Germany 
for ever a port opposite New York, a port from which a 
German fleet could have reached New York or New Orleans 
well ahead of any fleet from Spithead with which we could have 
pursued hers west.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton Frewen, 
Stepleton House. 





THE PLUMAGE BILIL 
{To tne Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. H. J. Massingham’s letter in your last issue opens 
up so many lines of attack that I hesitate which to choose. 
But I trust you will allow me, not as a defender of the plumage 
trade, but as one who is anxious, if possible, to get at the facts 
of this contreversy, to deal with two or three of his statements. 
(1) He declares that the ostrich-plume industry, which 
imported some £3,000,000 of feathers from South Africa in the 
year before the war, “is protected and encouraged by the Bill.” 
Then why is it that every section of the trade in ostrich 
feathers, whether at home or in South Africa, is opposed to 
the Bill? ‘The reasons, so far as I can make out, that the 
feather industry is an organic whoie, and that to attempt 
to split it up into a fancy plumage department and an ostrich 
plumage department, is, in fact, impossible; that you cannot 
suppress the former without at once dislocating the latter; 
that London cannot remain the headquarters for ostrich 
plumes unless it is aleo at liberty to deal freely in fancy 
feathers; that buyers, to save themselves trouble and expense, 
will naturally frequent the market where they can purchase 
both kinds of feathers without hindrance; and that as London 
will cease to be such a market, some Continental port or capital 
—it may be Antwerp or Paris or even Hamburg—will inevitably 
displace it as the centre of the feather industry, and by its 
superior facilities and its freedom from hampering legislation 
will attract to itself most, if not all, of the trade in ostrich 
plumes which now lies between London and South Africa. 
Moreover, the experience of America has clearly shown that, if 
one sort of feather is prohibited, the demand for all sorts of 
feathers falls off. Already, and owing entirely to the introduc- 
tion of the Plumage Bill, the market in ostrich plumage has 
gone to nieces; and those who trade in it have reason, as it 
seems to me, for fearing that this disorganisation will not be 
merely temporary, but that a great South African industry 
will be diverted from London and permanently injured. 

(2) Mr. Massingham professes to doubt even the existence, 
and is utterly scornful of the efficacy, of the Venezuelan laws 
for the protection of the egret. The laws, however, most 
certainly exist; their good sense and their humanity ought, I 
should say, to merit the applause instead of the sneers of bird- 
lovers; and the testimony, both official and unofficial, to their 
successful enforcement is abundant. There is now enrolled on 
the side of the preservation of the Venezuelan egret the same 
force that, according to Sir Harry Johnston, saved the South 
African ostrich from becoming as extinct as the dodo—the 
tremendous force of an enlightened self-interest. Both the 


State and the private landowners recognise, and act upon the 
recognition, that they possess in the egret a source of wealth 
which it is to their advantage to cafeguard and develop. That 
can only be done by preventing indiscriminate slaughter and 
by rigorously protecting the birds during the breeding season; 
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and it is to these objects that the officials, and the legislators 
and the citizens of the country, have turned their attention. 
Under such conditions cruelty and reckless killing are neces- 
sarily reduced to a minimum, and the danger, if it ever existed, 
of extermination is effectively removed. Eleven years ago, in 
a Report which testified to the sincerity and success of the 
initial efforts of the landowners to preserve the egret, the 
British Minister at Caracas estimated that 25 per cent. of the 
feathers exported from Venezuela were dropped feathers which 
the birds had shed naturally. The estimate even then was 
considered a low one, and there is no reasonable doubt that the 
percentage to-day is very much higher, and that at least three- 
fourths—some authorities even put it at between 80 and 90 per 
cent.—of the egret feathers that reach the London market from 
Venezuela are dropped feathers, discarded by the birds at the 
end of the breeding season, and collected without the slightest 
suspicion of cruelty either to them or their nestlings. 

(3) I must again remind Mr. Massingham that this Bill, 
which he has advocated with an ability and a disinterested 
enthusiasm that I respect and admire, must prove totally 
inoperative for the purposes he has in view. Closing the 
British market to fancy feathers while all the Continental 
markets remain open will not stop the industry, will not save 
the life of a single bird in any part of the world, will not 
diminish in the slightest degree whatever cruelty—happily it 
is a rapidly dwindling quantity—still obtains in the plumage 
trade. The Bill in my judgment is based on a wholly false 
proposition—the proposition that you can best preserve a 
product of nature by destroying its marketable value. Mr. 
Massingham would probably recoil in horror from a world in 
which everybody wore egret feathers. But as a matter of fact 
such a fashion would be the strongest of all guarantees that 
the egret, so far from being exterminated, would be encouraged 
to thrive and multiply. Mankind has heen eating the flesh and 
wearing the skins of a good many animals for a good many 
years, and the greater the demand the greater as a general rule 
Make a bird or a beast useless for the 
sustenance of human beings, and while 


has been the supply. 
comfort, pleasure, or 
you may seem to be preserving it you are really passing upon it 


n sentence of annihilation.—I am, Sir, &c., Sypney Brooks. 





WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 

[To tHe Epiror or 7HE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—What was the object of the Woman’s Congress held in 
That is a question which a few even quite 
well-informed people are asking. Internationalism is a word 
ronnoting so many things, and many of them things an 
ordinary Britisher does not quite understand or approve. But 
the remarkable thing about this Geneva meeting is that it is 
probably the first International Congress since the war held by 
ordinary people, whether Britishers or others. The women 
there were women of every shade of opinion, political, economic, 


THE 


Geneva last week? 


and religious. The International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
held its seventh congress just seven years ago at Budapest. 


At that time few women had the vote, and the suffrage societies 
of the various countries represented were still struggling in 


hope deferred. In England the half-forgotten controversy 
about militant methods raged. At the eighth congress held 


last weck the delegations represented millions of enfranchised 
women, millions eligible to sit in their national Parliaments, 
hundreds, if not thousands, actually sitting on public legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies. Is, then, an International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance any longer necessary, and if so, what 
To consider this question the women 
As I sat in my 


should he its functions? 
from over thirty nations assembled at Geneva. 
Congress Hall I saw, looking at random, name 
flags provided for delegates from Bulgaria, Luxembourg, 
Uruguay, U.S.A., Palestine, South’ Africa, Italy, Austria, 
Holland, Iceland, Germany, India, Switzerland, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Turkey, 
Roumania, Serbia, Esthonia, Ukraine. I listened with delight 
while Mrs. Chapman Catt (U.S.A.), president, assisted by a 
character and attainment, 


place in the 


hoard of women of remarkable 
patiently presented each problem in the official languages, after 
it had been reduced by committce work to its 
simplest and boldest outline, not, be it said, watered down to 
Sometimes 


assidvous 


a flowery platitudinosity, but keeping its vim. 
almost by acclamation, sometimes after close argument, the 
various questions were decided, but always with mutual cour- 
tesy and a perfect regard for the multitudinous diversities of 


’ 


national feeling—custom, procedure, degree of “ progrtess.’ 

The auspicious opening was a congress sermon preached in 
the Cathedral of S. Pierre by Miss Maude Royden, the first 
womanto ascend Calvin’spulpit. Her argument (rigoureusement 
pensé, as the leading local paper had it) set the note for the 
She spoke a little parable: woman’s masterpiece is the 
home. On the hob the kettle sings, and its steam raises the 
lid—a great inventor (a man!) saw there a force to drive ships 
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across the ocean. Woman builds her home on love. Has she 
the genius to compel the world to let her rebuild the ruined 
states and nations by the same force? The delegates had an 
honest try to apply this force at least in their own congress. 
First they claimed a real equality of liberties, status and 
opportunities of women with men, and then they proceeded to 
such work as this responsibility seemed to entail. Unanimously 
the delegates from thirty-one nations called on women (a) 'To 
promote measures of relief in the famine areas; (b) To set the 
example of frugal private life while the world shortage con- 
tinues; (c) To urge each of their Governments to co-operate to 
restore the common economic life of Europe. Then, in regard 
to the Society of Nations, their view was that a Society of 
Nations is an absolute necessity, and that the one existing, 
imperfect as it is, can be perfected, not by aloofness, but by 
the women using their wills and their intelligence to develop 
and consolidate it on right lines. 

It is impossible in a few words to touch on all the aspects of 
this remarkable occasion—the number of Government official 
representatives; the popularity with all the nations of our own 
Lady Astor, M.P.; the keen discussions on woman’s right to 
work; her right to work untrammelled by artificial restrictions 
not of her own choosing—a subject so admirably dealt with in 
your own columns; the demand for “a higher, and equal, 
moral standard; and for the security of the mother and child. 
Suffice it that the women helieve that by this act of courage 
and faith a stone has been well and truly laid for the building 
again of the life of the world, physical, moral, spiritual.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Heres Warp. 





THE PUNJAB DISTURBANCES. 
[To THE Epiron or tHE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—As an old Punjab may I offer the 
remarks on some aspects of the Hunter Report? 
eight years in charge of a Punjab district with an area of 
about 5,000 square miles (twice the size of Perthshire) and a 
population of 509,000 (four times the population of Perthshire). 
Although the great majority of the people are contented and 
prone to murder, 


following 
I was for 


civilian 


law-abiding there is a large percentage 
rioting, and robbery, and ready to take advantage of any weak- 
ness in the administration. My first duty as district magistrate 
was to maintain law and order, and to support me in doing so 
I had never more than three European officers and a few Indian 
magistrates and 500 poorly-paid, badly-armed Indian _ police. 
The nearest military force consisted of two regiments of Indian 
troops, eighty miles away, outside my district. What enabled 
these few officers to restrain the turbulent element in this large 
and widely-scattered population was the knowledge that, if the 
need arose, troops would be sent to restore order, and our conii- 
dence that any action we took meanwhile would, unless beyond 
all reason too weak or too severe, he supported by superior 
authority, who would understand and make allowance for the 
difficulties of our position. I knew what had happened in the 
Mutiny, and as a young assistant I had seen my district magi-- 
trate murdered, and what strong measures were then required 
to prevent the criminal part of the population from getting 
hand. I realized thai, if a serious rising took place, 
some at least of the few Europeans and of our and 
children would probably fall victims to the fury of the mob, 
which would then turn its attention to the law-abiding popula- 
tion, and plunder and murder them wntil put down by military 
foree. If such a rising had occurred, and especially if, as its 
natural result, murder and robbery had actually begun, f 
should have felt it my painful duty to order the police to use 
their firearms against the rioters until they were theroughly 


out ot 
wives 


cowed, 

Such being my own experience, I can understand the anxiety 
which every responsible officer, European and Indian, civil 
and military, throughout the Punjab must have felt in April 
last year, and gnore especially what must have been the feelings 
of General Dyer when he confronted that great crowd assembled 
in the Jallianwala Park in defiance of lawful orders. If he had 
failed to overawe them there can be little doubt that they would 
have proceeded to kill more Europeans, hoth men and women, 
and destroy more Government buildings, and would then have 
gone on to plunder and murder the richer inhabitants of the 
great city of Amritsar; and that the movement would have 
spread to other parts of the Punjab and have led to great ! 
of life. I am glad, therefore, to see that the Government of 
India have expressed their that in the result 
General Dyer’s action at the time checked the spread of the 


Oss 
conviction 


disturbances to an extent which it is difficult now to estimate. 
They find, however, that he exceeded the reasonable require 
ments of the case, and showed a misconception of his duty, 
which resulted in a lamentable and unnecessary loss of lite. 
So far as can be judged from the extracts I have seen it does 
seem that it would have heen better if, after firing the first few 
volleys, he had waited to see whether they were not sufficienf 
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to cause the crowd to disperse and to restore order in the city. 
But it is possible that, if he had not gone on firing, the example 
made would not have been sufficient to check the general excite- 
ment in Amritsar itself, and that far more than 379 people 
would have been killed there and throughout the Punjab, and 
perhaps in othe® parts of India. If he did err, he probably 
erred on the right side. It may he wise in the circumstances 
not to employ General Dyer any longer in India, but it is to he 
hoped that the Army Council, to whom the case has been 
referred by the Cabinet, will find it possible to utilize else- 
where his valuable qualities, including quickness of decision 
and fearlessness in undertaking grave responsibilities. 

The Government of India think that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
would have acted more wisely if, before expressing any opinion 
of General Dyer’s action on this occasion, he had taken steps 
to ascertain the facts and circumstances of the affair more 
fully. Had I been in Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s place I should 
probably (being a Scot) have tried to find out exactly what 
General Dyer had done before expressing approval of his 
action; but there may have been no time to make such 
inquiries, and Sir Michael may have felt that, at such a 
critical moment, when all civil and military officers throughout 
the Punjab were awaiting a lead from the Lieutenant-governor, 
any suggestion fhat he was not ready to support strong action 
would weaken their attitude, and might have disastrous con- 
sequences. When he expressed his general approval of General 
Dyer’s action that did not necessarily mean that he approved of 
all the details, which could not at the time be ascertained 
without dangerous delay. As I believe that Sir Michael 
’Dwyer’s firm administration saved the Punjab and India 
from widespread disorder, which would have led to great loss 
ot life and general insecurity, I am glad to see that His 
Majesty’s Government pay just tribute to his great service to 
‘he Empire. 

Much more important than the distribution of praise and 
hlame for the action taken last year are the lessons to be 
learned for the future from these occurrences. The Govern- 
ment of India have decided to issue instructions with a view 
to prevent any future repetition of mistakes and irregularities 
in the administration of martial law, and the Cabinet remark 
upon the paramount importance of devising a system which 
will in future secure a larger measure of contact of the civil 
authorities with the administration of martial law, and lay 
stress on the principle that, when military action in support 
of the civil authorities is required, the minimum of force 
necessary should be used. In case of misunderstanding, it 
should be laid down with equal emphasis that the necessary 
minimum of force must be used, and that any military officer 
who, when duly called upon, fails to use it, will be at least 
as guilty of failure to do his duty as if he exceeded the required 
minimum. 

But much more than this is required. It is to be feared that, 
owing to the present unrest and other causes, conflicts between 
riotous mobs and the police and military authorities, both in 
the Punjab and other parts of India, are likely to be ef more 
frequent occurrence than in the past; and it may often be 
necessary for a magistrate or police or military officer, Indian 
or British, to arrive rapidly at a decision as to whether or not 
he should order his men to use their rifies. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that very clear instructions should be 
laid down for the guidance of all officers, both civil and 
military, as to their powers and duties in such circumstances; 
and that they should he assured that, if they act in accordance 
with those instructions and neither go beyond them nor fall 
short of them, they will be fully supported by superior 
authority. In drawing up those instructions, the interests and 
feelings of the private soldier or policeman, whether Indian or 
British, should not be lost sight of, and he should receive clear 
orders as to his duty in using his weapons against a riotous 
mob. ‘These instructions should be carefully explained to each 
soldier or constable who is likely to have to deal with a mob, 
and should be published broadcast, so that everyone may know 
what risks he runs by forming part of an unlawful assemblage. 

Above all, the Government of India, backed by the Secretary 
of State and by Parliament, should prove to all concerned, not 
only by word, but by action, that these who, from whatever 
motives, excite people to oppose lawful authority, whether civil 
or military, will be held guilty of causing any deaths that may 
result from their action, and will themselves be made to suffer 
to the full “ the consequences of invoking forces which they can 





neither direct nor control.”’—I am, Sir, &c., J. Wi-son. 
Ochilview, Crieff, Scotland, June Sth. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE STORM. 


{To rsx Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
. >,~As a life-member of the English-Speaking Union, | was 
pleased to read the kindly letter of Professor Jared 8. Moore, 
Western Keserve University, in your current issue. Will 
you be good enough to let me add one word in praise of its 


ot 








quiet but very effective predecessor, the Atlantic Union? 'The 
Atlantic Union is now officially incorporated with the English- 
Speaking Union, and a large percentage of its members passed 
to the new organization and are participating in its activities, 
on the various committees and in other ways. 

The Union was formed by Sir Walter Besant in 1897, after a 
visit he paid to America, when he was impressed by the lack 
of what one may call inside or intimate knowledge of England 
displayed there. Those of your readers who have seen Sir 
Walter Besant’s Autobiography may remember that a chapter 
in that book is devoted to the founding and progress of the 
Atlantic Union. For twenty years the Union worked steadily, 
increasing its membership not by advertisement but by the 
introduction of new members by old members, the soundest 
kind of increase possible. It always maintained the intimate 
nature upon which Sir Walter Besant had laid emphasis, and 
it gave its American members an entrée into English homes, 
which was quite unique. To give one or two instances only: 
members were entertained personally by the late Marquis of 
Northampton at his beautiful home, Compton Winyates; the 
Dean of Winchester not only showed his visitors round the 
Cathedral but gave them tea in his lovely English garden 
beneath its shadow, where, as enthusiastic ladies exclaimed, 
they felt they must be characters in Trollope. And, all the 
year through, Members of Parliament who were also members 
of the Atlantic Union entertained parties, not so large as to 
be impersonal, on the Terrace or in the tea-rooms. Nor must 
it be forgotten, Mr. Editor, that you yourself were amongst 
the earliest and most staunch supporters of this work, both as 
a member of the Council of the Union and as a kind and 
generous host. 

In view of the anti-American prejudice which meets one o) 
every side, and which is all the more appalling because in 
most cases it is so ill-informed, the years of quiet but influen- 
tial work effected by the Atlantic Union seem now to hare 
been not only of interest and value but of vital importance, 
and in appreciating the work of the English-Speaking Union, it 
must be recognized that it has to some extent entered upon the 
labours of the older society.—I am, Sir, &e., 


54 Mount Park Road, Ealing. Dororuy Hawk. 





(To tue Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I notice with pleasure the letter under the above heading 
which appeared in the Spectator of June 5th from my fri nd, 
Dr. Jared S. Moore, of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, together with the generous reference to our work 
which you have heen good enough to make. If any of your 
readers, either in the United States or in Great Britain, who 
desire to help on a better understanding between our two 
peoples, would care to communicate with us, we shall be pleased 
to send them details of the English-Speaking Union, togethie: 
with a copy of our monthly magazine, The Landmark. Ail 
who are working for a better understanding between 
English-speaking peoples feel deeply indebted to the Spectator 
for the part it is playing in making us better known to one 
another.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joux Everyy Wresca, Hon. Secretary. 
Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2. 


the 





THE LATE SIR ROBERT MORANT. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—To one whose privilege it was to know Robert Morant 
intimately for more than a quarter of a century, and who fell 
for him that peculiar affection which the blended strength and 
tenderness of his character so frequently inspired, it has been 
an unspeakable satisfaction to read the tributes which have 
been paid to him in the Press by writers of all shades of 
opinion. It is not often, I think, that the outstanding merits 
of a great public servant are so widely recognized and so keenly 
understood and appreciated by the spokesmen of that public 
for whom, all the days of his life, he has toiled and wrought. 
Yet his best and most appropriate epitaph, I think, are the 
following lines of George Eliot, which he scribbled on a post- 
card before going to bed, and which I received on the morning 
following a long evening spent in talk—tlie last time that we 
were destined ever to meet. It hears date July 10th, 1919, on 
the eve of my departure to take up my new post in Nigeria :— 
“Oh may I join the Choir Invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in seorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 

To vaster issues ‘+ ee 


) 


This is life to come. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Huau Ciirrorp 
Government House, Lagos, Nigeria, 
May 22nd. 
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A NEW SCIENCE. 
(To THe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Six.—It is interesting to find that “A New Science,” under 
which title you review Mr. E. A. Craddock’s Class Room 


Republic, is, at any rate in some of its practical devices, not so 
entirely new. The scheme there referred to, of dividing the 
class into A’s and B’s, and pitting one side against the other, 
was adopted and made to take a prominent part in his govern- 
ment of the school by John Brinsley, who was Head-Master of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School three hundred years ago, 
and is fully set out in his book Ludus Literarius, published in 
1612.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Joyce. 
Woodville, W. Burton-on-Trent. 





FIFTH CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spscraror.’’] 
Sir,—Perbaps you will permit me this year, as in previous 
years, to give your readers a brief account of the above Confer- 
ence of Anglican clergy and laity associated with the 
Evangelical school. The Conference met on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd June under the chairmanship of the Rev. H. A. Wilson, 
Rector of Cheltenham. The subjects chosen for consideration 
were the Fellowship of the Churches and the self-government 
of the Church of England. Upon the former subject the 
Findings of the Conference are of special importance in view 
of the near approach of the Lambeth Conference of Bishops. 
The Conference noted with thankfulness the increase of efforts 
towards re-union in many different directions at home, in the 
Dominions, and in the Mission field, and re-affirmed its con- 
viction that, as preliminary steps and as a witness to the fact 
of spiritual unity, interchange of pulpits between the accredited 
ministers, and reciprocal inter-communion of members, of 
Episcopal and Evangelical Free Churches were desirable. The 
Conference felt that such inter-communion would be a return 
to the practice common in the Church of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and appealed to the 
Lambeth Conference to give definite approval to the 
suggested preliminary steps. Upon the question of the selt- 
government scheme the Conference re-affirmed its support of 
the baptismal franchise and its desire for the withdrawal from 
the electoral declaration of the clause: “and do not belong 
to any religious body which is not in communion with the 
Church of England.” The Conference also urged that the 
forthcoming Census Bill should include provisions for ascer- 
taining the religious beliefs of the people of England.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. F. Waker. 
Rylstone, St. Albans. 


THE 





CHRISTIAN CROSSES AT JERUSALEM. 
(To rue Epirog or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’)} 
sin,—Archdeacon Beresford Potter writes in your 
May 8th that “ the Zionists in Jerusalem are objecting to the 
crosses on our soldiers’ graves, and that the crosses are either 
heing removed, or that such a thing is in the air.” I wish to 
give the most emphatic denial to this false and malicious 
statement. No Jews, whether Zionists or not, have ever raised 
the slightest objection, or could think of raising any objection, 
to the crosses on Christian graves; I passed the cemetery 
yesterday—the crosses have not been removed, nor do we Jews 
know anything about their removal being in the air. I have 
never heard of any one, Jew or not, making any such sugges- 
tion. I trust the Archdeacon will reprove his lying corre- 
spondents, and that he himself will refrain from making 
statements of this kind in the Press without full inquiry.— 
1 am, Sir, &., M. D. Ener. 
Zionist Commission, Jerusalem, May 31st. 


issue of 





RED IN TUOTH AND CLAW. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Siz,—A letter in your correspondence columns (Spectator, 
June 12th, 1920) encourages ‘‘ the hope of inducing game pre- 
servers to give the buzzard fair play.” It would be difficult to 
realize the havoc and disaster to game if the consequences of 
such advice were more generally acted upon, as is so often 
advocated by kindhearted but irresponsible and thoughtless 
persons. I was recently in the company of a gamekeeper near 
Guildford, which convinced me that there was another side to 
this question. In the course of one day, this good fellow, 
anxious for his fledgelings and newly-hatched pheasants, had the 
following experience, (1) a fox (vulpes vulgaris) brought several 
of its cubs from the Fox hills into the neighbouring park, 
where they killed off ten hen pheasants whilst sitting, as well 
dividing up and scattering his young turkeys, (2) a stoat 
(Putolius ermineus) carried into its lair under a cedar tree in 
three journeys an equal number of young pheasants to feed its 
own young. It only re-appeared in the open when driven out 
by a ferret, the keeper’s gun then finished it, as also one of its 
litter of three, (3) about one hour after the early feeding and 


NATURE 





in broad daylight, the keeper missed one whole clutch of 
eighteen young pheasants. A little later he heard the small 
birds in a tree near by sounding their alarm notes, and he sus- 
pected the little owl (Athene noctua or Lilford’s) which he had 
seen several times before. He brought a ladder, and in a hole 
high up in the trunk he found its nest with eighteen young 
pheasants all dead and some with their heads off. The culprit 
(female bird) fell to his gun afterwards, (4) in the evening a 
kestrel hawk (falco tinnumculus) came and hovered over one 
of his coops at the edge of a wood, but discovering the keeper 
hiding under a. tree it made off. Three hours later it 
appeared, hovered and picked up a young pheasant, but the 
keeper’s second barrel brought it down some distance off with 
its prey dead in its claws, (5) the other parent hawk was 
shortly afterwards seen to be hovering over the same coop, but 
it went off and struck a wood-pigeon some thirty yards away 
and then fell also to the keeper’s gun, (6) a jack-dlaw (corvus 
monadula) “stocked” on the head (i.e., struck at with a rapier) 
six little pheasants and left them dead on the ground, (7) a 
jay (garrulus glandarius) carried away several fledgelings when 
just hatched. The bird was winged and was afterwards tethered 
to act as a decoy to other offenders of its kind. The mag-pie 
(pica rustica), a predatory foe to young pheasants, was the on!y 
ill-reputed bird which kept away from mischief. It was seen 
several times, but probably desisted from harm hecause it failed 
to get the chance. Surely nature is red in tooth and claw and 
her transports must be controlled if game is to he preserved 
and the keeper’s work is to be maintained.—I am, Sir, &e, 
RNosert ArmMstronc-Jones, M.D. 
Plis Dinas, near Carnarvon, N. Wales. 


re- 





* SPECIFICATION, 1920.” 
{To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—In offering you our very cordial thanks for the notice, 
in your issue of June 5th, of Specification, 1920, we would beg 
permission to correct a slight misapprehension that has arisen. 
Your reviewer assumes that Specification was suspended during 
the war. This is not so. We were able to carry on without 
interruption, and we are specially proud of the fact, because 
it happens that Specification was of great assistance to those 
engaged in Government work, and the practical information 
it contains was highly valued by several Government Depart- 
ments. In proof of the esteem in which it was held for the 
national service it was privileged to yield, we may mention 
that each issue during the war years 1914-1919 was completely 
sold out. To prevent futile applications for the issue for 1920, 
which you so kindly reviewed, we may be allowed to state that 
that also is now out of print.—We are, Sir, &c., 
TecanicaL Journaus, Lrp. 
Henry J. Bupp, Manager. 
97-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signet 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to th: 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view i3 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to werran! 
publication. 
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POETRY. 





STORM—AT THE FARM WINDOW. 


Tue unruly member (for relief 
Of aching head) clacks without care: 
Pastures lie sullen: hung with grief 
The steading: thunder binds the air. 


Gulls on the blue sea-surface rock, 
The cows move lowing to scant shade; 

Jess lays aside the half-worked smock, 
Daniel, in ditch, lets fall the spade. .. « 


Now swoops the outrageous hurricane 
With lightning in steep pitchfork jags: 

The blanched hill leaps in sheeted rain, 
Sea masses white to assault the crags. 


Such menace tottering overhead, 
Granny for ague scolds no more; 

She sees grey bobtail flung down dead, 
Lightning-blazed by the barn door... . 


Wonder and panic chase our grief, 
Purge our thick distempered blood : 
Man, cattle, harvest shock and sheaf 
Stagger below the sluicing flood. 
Rosert Graves. 








ART. 


—=f———— 
MR. MUNNINGS’ PICTURES OF GIPSIES. 
Jw a@ treatise on the arts a long chapter might be written on the 
successful filling up of corners and odd spaces between important 
parts. Indeed, it might be laid down that the final test of the 
perfection of the artist was to be found in these byeways of 
pictures, poems, and music. Many are the ways of getting over 
the difficulties. Eleborating the unessential, like explaining the 
obvious, is the final mark of the bore, and to dazzle with technical 
dexterity is not much better. Mr. Munnings has yet to reform 
his technique in this direction, for his great gifts as a painter by 
nature often lead him astray, as may be seen in a very attractive 
small collection of his works at Messrs. Connell and Sons, 47 Old 
Bond Street. In several pictures here we find instances where the 
painter has had things to deal with which it was not wise to em- 
phasize for pictorial reasons, but which could not well be left 
out without making the work incoherent. To solve the problem 
of the youth’s legs in The Gipsies’ Pitch the artist has chosen 
2 way out by means of few tiresomely clever tricks of the brush. 
‘The same may be said of the rubbish in the middle of the encamp- 
mentin the Hop Pickers’ Caravans, and indeed few of the pictures 
are free from this weakness.. It is because so much in these 
works is so good that the failure of parts becomes a@ serious 
matter, for Mr. Munnings paints with that eloquence and spon- 
taneity which mark the real artist. How edmirable is the 
Fortune Tellers at Epsom, the cool greys of the colour setting 
eff so well the finely characterized figures. Equally good 
is the Costume Picture, where the gipsies appear in all their 
bravery of vast hats and gorgeous shawls, and how excellent 
and dignified a pattern is made from the great vans drawn up 
under trees, and what a delightful frieze-like decoration is pro- 
duced by the Hop Pickers’ Return. The one failure is a picture 
of a different kind, and strangely entitled Romance at Last, 
in which some young ladies in strange dresses sit in an 
ordinary landscape and elas! only succeed in being per- 
fectly commonplace. If Mr. Munnings will forego the 
sparkling joys of legerdemain he may be a great painter. 
It is difficult to think of a more complete contrast to these 
brilliant, and generally beautiful, improvisations than the 
drawings and paintings of China and the Chinese by 
M. Jacovleff at the Grafton Gallery. Here the passion is for 
form as it was with Andrea del Castagno. Indeed, many of these 
works are infused with the authentic spirit of the Florentines 
to a degree rarely met with. But this Russian artist is extremely 
modern too, and he can be quite as advanced as the rest and yet 
show a passion for form. The large picture of Soochow (98), 
with its wonderful houses, canals and bridges, is a most impres- 
sive landscape, while the drawing in black and red chalk of 
A Woman of Oshima Island (158) who carries a bucket on her 
head has the grandeur of monumental art. 
Hi. 8. 





—— 


BOOKS. 


——>——_ 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL.* 

Mr. Kirrrxg, when he is acting as special correspondent to the 
nation, to the Empire, or perhaps we should say to the English. 
speaking race, is always interesting and stimulating. An 
increased significance is given to the present book from the fact 
that the first part, ‘“‘ From Tideway to Tideway,” was written 
in 1892; the second, ‘ Letters to the Family,” in 1907; and 
the third, ‘‘ Egypt of the Magicians,” in 1913. Therefore we are 
not only able to compare the conditions prevailing in the various 
sections of the Empire touched on by the letters with the present 
time, but can also make an internal comparison. 

As always in work of this kind by Mr. Kipling, what holds us 
most is his power of interpretation. He is essentially the man 
who makes us see things and understand things. Like John 
Bunyan, we are taken into the house of Mr. Interpreter and 
behold his heart-shaking parables not asin a cinema or a peepshow, 
but as in that spirit world where Plato must have envisaged the 
Den and, Er, the Pamphylian, saw with his natural eyes how 
fared the Dead at the Brig of Doom. So long as Mr. Kipling has 
us in hand, we have expounded to us the heart of things. We see 
the very pulse of the machine. We are bidden to know whence 
come the tears and laughter and the great impulses that stir men 
and women, and so this wild and tired world. Lastly, we are 
never allowed to forget that all things, even though they may 
seem material, have their mystic and their symbolic side, and 
mean far more than we see or can ever understand. Mr. Kipling, 
again, like Mr. Interpreter, is always a great deal more of a 
Platonist than an Aristotelian. He may seem to rejoice in the 
abrupt voice, the horny hand, the slap on the back, or even the 
blow between the eyes. Nevertheless, if the mystics and the 
materialists are at the Day of Judgment separated with a 
dividing spear, we may be quite sure than in the last five minutes 
Mr. Kipling will be seen leaping over the materialistic barrier and 
plunging into the mystic enclosure. No doubt as he vaults the 
rail he will observe that ‘“ he is not particularly partial to this 
crowd of blighters, but anyway, they are 17 per cent. better 
value than the rotters in the Materialistic pen.” 

Though Letters of Travel is essentially a book to read rather 
than to read about, which means that the critic can be little 
better than a signpost, there are one or two incidental passages 
to which the special attention of our readers should be directed. 
The book, es @ rule, is couched in a touch-and-go if not actually 
go-easy style, but every now and then the full Kipling tone 
comes out. Take for example the charming idealisation of 
Canada in the form of a Canadian woman :— 

** Another m.n, to whom I did not talk, sticks in my memory. 
He had for years and years inspected trains at the head of a 
heavyish grade in the mountains, though not half so steep as the 
Hex (River Hex, South Africa), where all brakes are jammed 
home and the cars slither warily for ten miles. Tire-troubles 
there would be inconvenient, so he, as the best man, is given the 
heaviest job—monotony and responsibility combined. He did 
me the honour of wanting to speak to me, but first he inspected 
his train—on all fours with a hammer. By the time he was 
satisfied of the integrity of the underpinnings it was time for us 
to go, and all that I got was a friendly wave of the hand—a 
master craftsman’s sign, you might call it. Canada seems full 
of this class of materialist. Which reminds me that the other 
day I saw the Lady herself in the shape of a tall woman of 
twenty-five or six, waiting for her tram on a street corner. She 
wore her almost flaxen-gold hair waved and parted low on the 
forehead, beneath a black astrachan toque, with a red enamel 
maple-leaf hatpin in one side of it. is was the one touch 
of colour except the flicker of a buckle on the shoe. The dark 
tailor-made dress had not trinkets or attachments, but fitted 
perfectly. She stood for — a minute without any move- 
ment, both hands—right bare, left gloved—hanging naturally 
at her sides, the very fingers still, the weight of the superb body 
carried evenly on both feet, and the profile, which was that of 
Gudrun or Aslauga, thrown out against a dark stone column. 
What struck me most was her slow, unhurried breathing in the 
hurry about her. She was evidently a regular fare, for when 
her tram stopped she smiled at the lucky conductor; and the 
last I saw of her was a flash of the sun on the red maple-leaf, the 
full face still lighted by that smile, and her hair very pale gold 
against the dead black fur. But the power of the mouth, the 
wisdom of the brow, the human comprehension of the eyes, and 
the outstriking vitality of the creature remained. That is how 
I would have my country drawn were | a Canadian, and hung in 
Ottawa Parliament House for the discouragement of the 
prevaricators.” 

Here is another picture suitable for a gallery of all the nations 
of the Empire which is well worth quoting. The picture this 
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time is of a young Englishman of the kind who have made, and 
who now administer, that most romantic of our recent acquisi- 
tions, the Sudan :— 

“ There was a man in our company, a young Englishman who 
had just been granted his heart’s desire in the shape of some raw 
district south of everything southerly in the Sudan, where, on 
two-thirds of Parliament’s wage, under conditions of life that 
would horrify a self-respecting operative, he will see perhaps 
some dozen white men in a year, and will certainly pick up two 
sorts of fever. He had been moved to work very hard for this 
billet by the representations of a friend in the same service, who 
said that it was a ‘ rather decent sort of service,’ and he was all 
of a heat to reach Khartoum, report for duty, and fall to. If 
he is lucky, he may get a district where the people are so virtuous 
that they do not know how to wear any Sion at all, and so 
ignorant that they have never yet come across strong drink.” 


That is no fancy picture, but one almost commonplace in its 
realism. These were the men, generally young soldiers, in 
whom Lord Cromer delighted. He was wont to say of them that 
one of their great qualities—and remember, it was a quality in 
which he himself excelled—was that they at once identified 
themselves with the interests of the people they governed, and 
would fight for them like a tigress for her cubs. The present 
writer remembers Lord Cromer’s telling him of some lieutenant 
of about twenty-two who, after he had been only six months in his 
district, inhabited by a semi-naked tribe of savages in the 
furthest regions of Darfur, wrote to his supervising depart- 
ment in Khartoum or Cairo a letter conceived in a glow 
of indignation. From the glorious independence and isoletion 
of the Far Sahara he declared that what the department proposed 
for his tribe with an unpronounceable name was a violation of 
their most ancient rights, that they had never been accustomed 
to treatment of the kind proposed, that he could not and would 
not carry out such an act of oppression, and that he would 
protest till—ete., ete. In a word, “‘ Only across my dead body,” 
was the tone in which he insisted that it was his duty to protect 
“his tribe” at all costs from the shameful tyranny of an 
ignorant department. It is this spirit of imperial particularism 
which has made us what we are, and the Empire what it is. 
Taken as a whole, the English administrator really does want 
to do the fair thing by the people whom he governs, and the 
people at the top, no matter what may be the theoretical faults 
of bureaucracy, are really proud of this spirit, and as a rule do 
not attempt to crush it. They may cuff his head, but they love 
the cub that growls over the bone they have given him. That is 
why frontier districts as a rule get better rule than the more 
settled and more highly administrated provinces at the centre. 

The young gentleman from twenty to twenty-eight is @ bit of 
a savage himself, or at any rate thoroughly appreciates the savage 
point of view. Though he has to put them in their places, he has 
@ sneaking sympathy for the native’s genuine love of a row and 
scrimmage for its own sake. Though he may have to be officially 
hard upon an errant sheik, the said hoary sinner somehow 
divines that the man who gives him an official “ ragging ” 
understands and sympathizes with his, the sheik’s, inability 
to resist the temptation to raid the cattle of a weak, 
cowardly, rich and thoroughly contemptible neighbour. Much 
the same sort of thing used to happen at school, and the head of 
the district is too near school days to have forgotten the spirit. 
Again, the untamed savage feels much freer with a man who, 
while he is firm and authoritative, is also a bit disorderly and 
happy-go-lucky in his ways. What so many natives cannot 
stand, what both frightens and repels them, is the perfectly cold, 
hard, inexorable decision which works like fate. The door which 
shuts with a spring and is never accidentally left ajar even for 
a single moment is a terror. The present writer, if he may be 
again reminiscent for a moment, recalls a talk on board a P. & O. 
with a young Englishman fresh from the Sudan coming home for 
a little leave owing to fever. The said young man described how 
he had got orders to produce a bridge across a creek on @ par- 
ticular day, orders which the great man who gave them did not 
realize could not be carried out with the means at the disposal 
of the subaltern in question. There was no material available 
out of which to make a bridge. To the question, ‘* How did you 
manage to do it?” (for the bridge was built) came the amazing 
answer: ‘‘ Oh, I gave old sheik , the old demon, a fiver. 
It was the only one I had. He managed to get the timber 
somehow. I never asked him any questions, but of course he 
stole it. He was an old ruffian, but an awful good old chap all 
the same, and we always get on very well.” That has always 
struck the present writer as a particularly delightful story. It 
shows how the human belief in the virtues of a fiver draws together 








the sheik and the subaltern, and prove the touch of nature that 
makes the whole Sahara kin. What is puzzling is how the 
sheik, who of course could speak no word of any known tongue, 
who had been a bloody-minded Dervish until a year or two before, 
and who generally was the kind of person depicted in the old 
maps as dancing with a huge spear in his hand on the edge of an 
impossible lake, came to understand the nature of a fiver! 
However, the fact remains that he did. There is also the Moslem 
savage—Ut vidi ut perii—who, in spite of his being totally 
illiterate, will take on the more thoughtful type of Cambridge- 
bred subaltern at chess and beat him. Again, there is the 
sheik who will learn to play donkey polo, a sport which every- 
body, including the donkeys of the Sahara, used to be said to 
enjoy, and to which the only drawback was the length of the 
donkey’s ears, ‘‘ They are apt to get in the way of the sticks 
and even to obscure the sight of the ball,” is said to have been 
part of an official report on the condition of a very, very distant 
district in the Sudan. With all these men—brown, black, 
moderately black, and very black—the subaltern gets on 
uncommonly well. Each thinks the other “slightly mad,” 
but what does that matter when you are only a few hundred 
miles from the Equator ? 





THE LIFE OF DISRAELIL.* 

THE concluding volumes of the life of Disraeli, which have 
appeared this week, are singularly opportune. The book was 
delayed for years, first by the difficulty of selecting a biographer, 
then by Mr. Monypenny’s premature death, then by the war- 
But Mr. Buckle, who has now brought it to a most successful 
conclusion with these volumes on the period from 1868 to 1881, 
has no reason to regret the long postponement. For he has been 
able, now that all concerned are dead, to print Disraeli’s intimate 
correspondence with Queen Victoria and with his devoted 
friends Lady Bradford and Anne, Lady Chesterfield, which throws 
new light on the history of his Ministry and on the Berlin Con- 
gress. Furthermore, Disraeli’s reputation has grown steadily 
with the lapse of time. After his death, his great rival filled the 
stage for many years, and the Gladstonian legend was artificially 
maintained by Lord Morley’s promptitude in publishing his 
very able biography of his old chief. But in the new era in 
which we now live it is becoming more and more apparent that 
Disraeli understood world-problems better than Gladstone, and 
that we have less to learn from the sentimental and self-centred 
High Churchman than from the brilliant and dispassionate Jew. 
The outbreak of the war marked the bankruptcy of Gladstonian- 
ism as an international policy. Dependence on the pacific pro- 
fessions of foreign Powers nearly brought us to the ground. 
Disraeli, who in contrast to his rival took foreign politics very 
seriously, believed that the British Empire was too great to 
remain passive until a crisis arose in Europe. He had faith in 
the power of a resolute diplomacy to avert any breach of the 
peace, and his instinct told him when danger was threatened. 
He was cynical, no doubt, but who will venture to say, after the 
experience of the last few years, that fine moral sentiments 
are an effective substitute for determined statesmanship in 
curbing the militarism of Central and Eastern Europe or the 
barbarism of the Turk? Mr. Buckle’s detailed narrative of 
Disraeli’s handling of the Eastern Question between 1876 and 
1878, which is of course the main feature of his closing volumes, 
is full of interest and instruction for the present generation. 
Whatever one may think of the policy or its results, it is clear 
that Disraeli made it his definite object to defend British in- 
terests and that he attained that object by sheer persistence 
and by great skill in dealing with men. 

The position was extremely difficult. Turkey in 1876 was 
confronted with a Serbian revolt, which Russia was almost 
openly assisting. Disraeli sought, in accordance with our 
treaties, to preserve the integrity of the Turkish Empire and at 
the same time to induce the Turk to reform his abominable 
government. The Serbs, under Russian influence, were as 
intractable as the Turks. Then the Bulgarians revolted, 
massacred a number of Turks and were in turn subjected to 
similar treatment on a larger scale by Turkish irregulars. The 
Daily News published accounts of these atrocities a month later. 
Unfortunately our Ambassador at Constantinople was tardy in 
transmitting the reports of our consuls on the affair, and the 
Foreign Office failed to supply the Prime Minister with such 
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information as it had. Disraeli was thus misled into expressing 
doubt as to the truth of the story, which he described as “ coffee- 
house babble.”” When he found out, greatly to his annoyance, 
that he had been misinformed, he sent a special agent to Bulgaria 
and remonstrated very forcibly at Constantinople. But Glad- 
stone, who was then enjoying the freedom of an unofficial Liberal 
leader, seized the opportunity to damage his rival by starting a 
violent anti-Turkish campaign. The immediate effect was to 
encourage the war party in Russia, which concluded that Great 
Britain would not raise a finger to help the Turk. Disraeli, 
who in a letter to a friend described Gladstone as “ a ceaseless 
Tartuffe,” saw that Russia was actuated less by concern for the 
Christians than by a desire to annex Constantinople and the 
Straits. He tried first of all to prevent a Russo-Turkish war. 
He failed because Russia.counted on our inaction while Turkey 
was stubborn and reckless. He then sought to prevent Russia 
from installing herself at Constantinople. But his Cabinet was 
sharply divided as to the means of attaining this end. In 
November, 1877, a month before Plevna fell, he told the Queen 
that in a Cabinet of twelve members there were seven parties. 
His Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, one of his ablest friends 
and warmest supporters, was for “ peace at any price.” His 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, wanted Russia to take 
Constantinople and was strongly suspected of being in league 
with the anti-Turkish Liberal agitators. Lord Salisbury, 
Secretary for India, declined to agree to any alliance with 
Turkey, though he feared Russian designs on the Straits. On 
December 17th, 1877, Disraeli brought matters to an issue by 
declaring that he would resign. The Cabinet then accepted 
his proposal to summon Parliament, to ask for a large Vote 
of Credit and to mediate between Russia and Turkey. A month 
later Lord Derby resigned because the Cabinet decided to order 
the Fleet to enter the Dardanelles, but he resumed office— 
much to the Queen’s annoyance—when the Fleet was recalled. 
“T remain,” wrote Lord Derby in his diary, ‘ rather in the hope 
of preventing mischief as long as I can than from sympathising 
with the views of my colleagues.”” He was clearly wrong, for 
a divided Cabinet is more certain to make mischief than a 
Cabinet which has a coherent policy. Yet Disraeli, having got 
rid of Lord Carnarvon, was content to humour Lord Derby for 
two months more until the crisis had developed and public 
opinion was unmistakably in favour of drastic measures to save 
Constantinople from Russia. The final decision was taken on 
March 27th, 1878, when the Treaty of San Stefano had become 
known and Russia was virtually defying Europe to interfere 
with her designs in Turkey. Lord Derby resigned, but all his 
colleagues, including Lord Salisbury, agreed to call out the 
Reserves and to order Indian forces “to occupy two important 
posts in the Levant, which will command the Persian Gulf and 
all the country round Bagdad and entirely neutralise the Russian 
conquests and influence in Armenia.”” The posts were Cyprus— 
which Disraeli called ‘the key of Asia ’’—and Alexandretta, the 
strategic importance of which he saw as clearly as Lord Kitchener 
did a generation later. The Indian troops were afterwards 
diverted to Malta. The effect of these measures, so much 
criticized then and since; was to preserve peace with Russia 
and at the same time to save European Turkey from becoming 
a Russian province. For as soon as the Russians saw that 
Disraeli was in earnest, they readily accepted a compromise. 
We are not considering the intrinsic merits.of his Turkish policy. 
But for the time being it was unquestionably a diplomatic 
triumph, of which the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen 
approved. 

Throughout his famous Premiership Disraeli was a martyr 
to asthma and gout. His resolute will alone enabled him to 
transact business and perform the social duties which he regarded 
as an important part of a Prime Minister’s work. It is clear 
that ill-health alone induced him to take a peerage in August, 
1876. He offered to resign, but Lord Derby, his chief colleague, 
would neither take the lead nor serve under any other chief. 
After reading the details of Disraeli’s incessant bouts of sickness, 
year after year, we are moved to astonishment at the courage 
and endurance which enabled him to carry on and to achieve 
his purpose. His painful ailments accounted for the petulance 
that he occasionally displayed in the House, especially towards 
Gladstone, though it must be said that Gladstone in his per- 
sistent and furious personal abuse of Disraeli was the greater 
offender of the two. On the other hand, Disraeli’s fortitude 
under suffering strengthened the affection which his followers 
had for him and undoubtedly made a great impression on the 








Queen’s mind. The correspondence between the Queen and 
her favourite Minister is profoundly interesting. She had an 
implicit faith in him, and told him so daily. But Disraeli, 
although a devoted courtier, was far too strong a man to let 
“the Faery ’—as he called her, with a reference to Spenser's 
Faery Queene—dictate his policy. When he disagreed with 
her proposals, he gave her his reasons frankly and courteously, 
and she invariably bowed to his decision, except perhaps in 
the case of the Indian Titles Bill, which she was more 
anxious to expedite than he was. The Queen was far 
more hostile to Russia than any of her Ministers except Lord 
John Manners, and wou d have cheerfully taken extreme measures 
to check the Russian advance, but Disracli knew a better way 
of attaining the same end. Disraeli’s account of the Berlin 
Congress, written for the Queen, is noteworthy, especially for 
the notes on Bismarck, who had “a sweet and gentle” voice 
and ‘“‘an ogre-like form” and who indulged in “‘ Rabelaisian 
monologues—endless revelations of things he ought not to 
mention.” Bismarck in his turn was impressed by the “ old 
Jew,” who named his terms frankly and, when Russia hesitated, 
ordered his special train to take him home. One remark of 
Bismarck’s is worth quoting nowadays when a Labour paper 
attempts at once to encourage Bolshevism and the Turf. Bis- 
marck had asked Disraeli whether racing was still popular in 
England, and was assured that it was never more so. 
“Then,” cried the Prince eagerly, “there never will be 
Socialism in England. You are a happy country. You are 
safe, as long as the people are devoted to racing.”’ 
Disraeli’s letters abound in good things, access to which is 
facilitated by an excellent index, and numerous characteristic 
quotations are given from his speeches. To Mr. Buckle, whose 
concluding estimate of Disraeli is thoughtful and judicious, ho 
“appears a grand and magnificent figure, standing solitary, 
towering above his contemporaries; the man of fervid imagi- 
nation and vision wide and deep, amid a nation of narrow 
practical minds, philistine, Puritan-ridden; his life at once 
& romance and a tragedy but a splendid tragedy ; himself the 
greatest of our statesmen since the days of Chatham and of 


Pitt.” 





ECONOMIC LIBERTY.* 

Mr. Haroip Cox has done well to collect and reprint from the 
quarterlies a number of his recent articles on economic and 
political questions. False theories are being advocated with 
more zeal than ever, and it is imperative that the sound principles 
of economics should be set forth again and again. There is real 
danger in supposing that the folly and dishonesty of Socialism, 
Syndicalism and Communism and the criminal lunacy of 
Bolshevism are so patent that it is not worth while to refute 
the arguments of their doctrinaires or dupes. The ignorant or 
half-educated to whom such arguments are addressed may be 
tempted to accept them if they never hear the other side. Indeed, 
the advanced Socialists denounce the freedom of the Press 
because they fear the effect of sane and instructed reasoning. 
The Labour papers never tire of warning their readers against the 
“Capitalist Press,” which is unbiased and can afford to be 
honest. Lenin in his Paradise has suppressed all newspapers 
which do not flatter him and preach his monstrous creed. It is 
a plain duty, then, for all competent economists like Mr. Cox to 
persevere in enforcing the elementary truths which the Socialists 
wilfully reject. If both sides of the case are fairly and fully 
presented, we need not fear that the electors will vote away their 
liberty and their prosperity for the Dead Sea apples of Socialism. 

Mr. Cox rightly lays stress on the importance of economic 
liberty which is obtainable only under our existing system. In 
England a man is free to work or not to work, within limits. 
An ex-soldier is not indeed free to work as a bricklayer, lest new 
houses should be built too quickly. But a fully-licensed brick- 
layer is free to lay his modest tale of bricks or to go to the races. 
Under a Socialistic Government no such liberty would be 
possible. The bricklayer would lay his bricks every day, or he 
would starve. There would, of course, be no races for him to 
attend, inasmuch as the Capitalists who keep racing studs would 
have been deprived of their wealth. But if the bricklayer did 
not want to work on a particular day, he would come into sharp 
conflict with the State, and might even find himself in gaol. 
For the essence of Socialism, according to its prophets, is equality. 
Everyone would have to work and everyone would be paid at 
the same rate. There would be no “ Capitalist’ nonsense about 
railwaymen being better than dockers or engine-drivers being 
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worth more than country porters. If a man failed to perform 
his allotted task, he would clearly be inflicting hardship upon the 
community which fed him and paid him. When Lenin has 
strikers shot, he is merely carrying to their logical conclusion the 
basic principles of Socialism. Indeed, the Socialist State could 
not even begin to exist without compulsory labour, enforced by 
severe penalties. As nothing could be more repulsive in the 
eyes of the English working-man than forced labour or slavery, 
there is no chance for Socialism in this country if only its real 
nature is understood. “‘ Men and women who have been reared 
in an atmosphere of liberty could never be persuaded to submit 
to the daily, hourly, grinding tyranny that communism involves.” 
Economic liberty implies also a choice between spending and 
saving the money that one earns. But to the Socialist saving is 
anathema, and extravagance, we presume,a virtue. For the man 
who saves his money and invests it perhaps in cotton-mill shares 
or railway shares or cottages becomes at once a “ Capitalist,’ 
and therefore a villain. Thousands of thrifty workmen in 
Lancashire and elsewhere have done this in the past, and have 
been accounted as wiser and better citizens than their careless 
comrades. Yetit is plain that, according to the Socialist theory, 
these men would have done better to spend their surplus wages 
in the nearest public-house than to amass capital on which they 
expected some return. We often wonder why well-paid working 
men with comfortable homes and a little money in the savings 
bank who call themselves Socialists fail to see that they them- 
selves are threatened just as much as any other Capitalists by the 
doctrine that “property is theft.” They may delude themselves 
with the idea that the Capitalists to be expropriated will be only a 
helpless minority. But that is not so. No distinction can be 
made between a small Capitalist and a large Capitalist if all 
capital is to be confiscated. The Rent Restriction Acts have hit 
the small landlord—a workman, perhaps, who has put his 
savings into a few cottages—just as hard as the large landlord, 
and so it would be if a crazy Socialist legislature set out to attack 
Capital. Mr. Cox shows in several of his essays how all citizens, 
whether they are Capitalists or not, benefit by the existence of 
Capital, which represents past savings, and how all would suffer, 
as the Russians have suffered, from an attempt to abolish private 
property. 

There is much truth in Mr. Cox’s chapter on Socialist ethics. 
Doubtless Socialism assumes the existence in a community of 
the highest moral and civic virtues. Yet its advocates do not 
preach altruism, but inculcate the basest of vices, namely, envy. 
We do not fear the triumph of Socialism, but we are appalled to 
think of the harm that is done by the incessant efforts to provoke 
class-warfare and to appeal to greed and covetousness. It 
speaks well for the good sense of our people that this contemptible 
propaganda—essentially German in spirit—has had so little 
success. Yet the Socialist teaching is probably responsible to 
some extent for that strange superstition which we have often 
discussed as ‘‘ the dread of a profit ’—as if any country could 
prosper if its industries were carried on ata loss. Mr. Cox quotes 
Mr. Duncan Graham, the Labour Member for Hamilton, as 
advising a meeting of miners “ not to exert themselves, but to 
do as little as possible, and to see that they got as much money 
as possible for it,” because ‘‘ there was no reason for Labour to 
be honest when the other side was so dishonest.””’ What a 
spirit! Mr. Cox, who is himself scrupulously honest, tells us 
that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have criticized the policy of “ Ca’ canny’”’ 
on the ground that it means “a serious deterioration of moral 
character in those who consent to take part init.” But Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s advice on this point has not been taken by the 
Syndicalists and their following, who are taught to believe that 
all value is ‘‘ created by the worker,” and that the worker may 
cheat or steal from the employer who takes the “ surplus value.” 
Mr. Cox’s examination of this fallacy and many others is well 
worth reading. He devotes an excellent chapter to the special 
fallacy of * Nationalisation,”’ involving the State control under 
which enterprise withers and individual initiative ceases. There 
are some valuable essays, too, on the question of Free Trade or 
Protection, and an eloquent paper on “The Two Paths of 
Empire ’—the old Protectionist methods which we abandoned 
deliberately last century, and the modern creed of freedom under 
which the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
have developed very rapidly and successfully. Mr. Cox is 
inclined, perhaps, to state the Free Trade case too absolutely. 
The war showed that some modifications in regard to a few 
special industries were required in the interests of national 
defence. British agriculture cannot be considered solely from 





the economic standpoint. 
is sound 


But Mr. Cox’s general line of reasoning 





MEDIAEVAL MEDICINE.* 

Wiri overweening pride in the achievements of the past century, 
and especially the latter half thereof, combined with a wide- 
spread ignorance of history, we have readily acquiesced, asa rule, 
in the view that the Middle Ages were really the dark ages in 
the course of which the light of science was almost completely 
extinguished, and at most burnt with a smoky flame tending to 
obscure rather than to illuminate. The perusal of this small 
volume of 215 pages cannot but dispel such illusions about 
mediaeval times, and, while administering a most salutary 
shock to pride, prove, as the author set out to do, that the 
Middle Ages had a record of pursuit and advancement of the 
medical sciences such as would grace any period, and even in 
some respects compare favourably with modern times. 

The stock accusation against mediaeval scholars is that they 
appealed to authority and tradition instead of to experience. 
The author’s reply is that in as far as this is true the men of the 
time in appealing to the writings of Aristotle and Galen at 
least turned to sound authorities, whose wide learning has 
throughout the ages appealed to all conversant with their work. 
But Dr. Walsh is prepared to maintain that tradition did not 
contract the horizon of searchers after truth, and in particular 
medical men, as much as is generally believed, and by quotations 
from the writings of such men as Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon would appear to have proved his contention to the full. 
The former declared: “ All that is here set down is the result 
of our ownexperience, . . . forin these matters experience alone 
can be of certainty”; while Bacon maintained that the four 
great grounds of human ignorance are :— 

‘First, trust in inadequate authority ; second, that force of 
custom, which leads men to accept without properly yer 
what has been accepted before their time; third, the placing 
of confidence in the assertions of the inexperienced ; fourthly, 
the hiding of one’s own ignorance behind the parade of super- 
ficial knowledge, so that we are afraid to say,‘ I do not know.’ ”’ 

Is not much of our supposed knowledge still based on the 
same grounds, and are medical men now more ready to admit 
that they do not know? It is indeed doubtful whether the 
attitude of the patient is such as to permit the doctor to gratify 
his conscience by stating that he does not know; but, be that 
as it may, there is still a widespread tendency to lay claim to 
knowledge not possessed by the claimant, or indeed by anybody 
else. 

Dr. Walsh insists that mediaeval medicine owes its inspiration 
almost entirely to Greek influence. Its development among 
the Arabs was due to their association with the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, while the re-awakening of interest in its study first 
appeared in those parts of Europe in the proximity of large 
Greek colonies—namely, Salerno in Southern Italy and Mont- 
pelier in Southern France. Arabic influence certainly made 
itself felt at Salerno, but apparently to a much less degree than 
has been supposed, and, as already stated, Arabic influence 
was only Greek influence once removed, Dr. Walsh is also 
at pains to show how much medicine owes to Christian religious 
Orders, such as the Benedictines. St. Benedict required the 
Abbot to provide in the monastery an infirmary for the sick, 
while it is obvious from the instructions given by Cassiodorus 
that medicine was to be studied deeply. Could better advice 
be given than the following :— 

“Let them [the brothers] be sad with others’ suffering, 
sorrowful over others’ dangers, sympathetic to the grief of those 
whom they have to care for, and always ready zealously to help 
others’ misfortunes. . . Learn, therefore, the nature of 
herbs, and study diligently the way to combine their various 
species for human health; but do not place your entire hope 
on herbs nor seek to restore health only by human counse 
Since medicine has been created by God, and since it is He who 
gives back health and restores life, turn to Him.” 

The monks are recommended to read translations of the works 
of Hippocrates and Galen, which Cassiodorus had provided for 
them. All this does not, indeed, amount to a very thorough 
training for the care and treatment of the sick, but suffices to 
show that the general condemnation of the religious Orders 
for their supposed opposition to scientific medicine is not justified, 
and other pages in this volume still further prove the correctness 
of Dr. Walsh’s view. 

Mediaeval medicine as here portrayed is full of surprises for 
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all who looked upon this period as that of the dark ages. 
Alexander of Tralles, who lived at the beginning of the period, 
recommended for haemoptysis, or blood-coughing, venesection 
with rest and cold compresses to the chest, liquid diet taken 
jukewarm or, better, cold, a treatment not differing materially 
from that recommended at the present time. The views of 
this physician on the treatment of paralysis and epilepsy have 
an equally modern flavour. His opinion that trust should not 
be placed in any one method of treatment, but that every 
available means of bringing relief should be tried, is as well 
justified now as it was when uttered. We are told of Alexander : 
“* He took strong ground against the use of many drugs, and the 
rage for operating.” After reading this we rub our eyes and 
wonder whether we have been dreaming. Surely it was only 
the other day that some medical writer was expressing just the 
same views. Some centuries later—namely, in the tenth— 
Rhazes, the first to give a clear description of small-pox, declares : 
“When you can heal by diet, prescribe no other remedy ; and 
where simple remedies suffice, do not take complicated ones ”— 
advice which it were well to bear in mind just now, when the 
manufacturing chemist is flooding the market with new remedies, 
and treatment by drugs occupies so prominent a position in 
the minds of the public. 

The temptation to give further quotations from this interesting 
volume must, however, be resisted. Good things abound in 
every chapter. Should, nevertheless, the reader still hesitate 
to acquaint himself with the progress of medicine during the 
“dark ages,” let him turn to chap. iii, wherein is given an 
account of “Salerno and the beginnings of modern medical 
education.” The modern medical curriculum, extending over 
&® minimum of five years, seems long, and the prospect of its 
probable extension by a year fills students and parents with 
dismay ; yet at Salerno three years of College life preparatory 
to the four years of medical training was insisted on, and even 
then after the student became a Doctor another year of practice 
with a physician had to be taken before the licence to practise 
was granted, while if surgery was to be followed yet another year 
had to be devoted to the study of anatomy. After reading 
this one’s surprise at the advances made in medicine during 
mediaeval times is decidedly lessened; so much earnest work 
must have borne fruit. Perhaps one’s greatest wonder is at 
the progress of surgery; but the surgeon was not without the 
means of lessening pain, and a passage quoted from the writings 
of Guy de Chauliac shows that: the administration of anaesthetics 
by inhalation was practised, although of course chloroform and 
ether were unknown. The chapters on hospitals and the care 
of the insane finally give the coup de grdce to our illusions about 
mediaeval medicine, and we close the book feeling that, if there 
was much ignorance and much superstition in the “ dark ages,” 
there was also solid progress in medicine and surgery, which 
we should do well to recognize and constantly bear in mind. 

Some excellent illustrations add greatly to the value of the 
book, but in the letterpress a more regular insertion of dates 
would assist the reader to know which particular period the 
author is discussing. 





THE COUNTRY PARISH OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
Miss Trotrer’s useful and interesting study is founded mainly 
on the records of Yorkshire parishes, and particularly those of 
the North Riding, yet, as she claims, “in substance local 
government was very similar throughout the land, while so much 
divergence in detail is shown in the Riding itself that the conclu- 
sions arrived at may be typical of the ‘ dull, undated life of the 
country parish’” all over England. Miss Trotter describes in 
detail the system of local government, and the origin and func- 
tion of the various parish officers, with their curious titles and 
duties—the wellmaster, the aleconner or aletaster, the alnager 
“‘or searcher of broadcloth,” who “examined all woollen 
material to make sure that it was woven the correct length and 
stamped with the town seal”; the hogringer, the neatherd, the 
swineherd. More elevated in status came the clerk of the 
parish, the sexton, the beadle, who was often also town crier, 
and so on up to the petty constable and the cfficers of justice. 
Mr. Bumble, discreditable representative though he was, probably 
explains the interest still taken in beadles as more picturesque 
than other contemporary and more notable officers. But the 
cold records of history put him in his proper place, which was 
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not nearly so important as Mr. Bumble and many of his prede. 
cessors no doubt chose to imagine. On “ Maie 3, 1646,” says 
an old vestry book, “‘ John Lazing was appointed to be bedel 
for driving doggs out of the church in time of public worship 
and other necessary dutys.” It was the duty also of a beadle 
to impound stray cattle found on the roadside or on the common, 
Sometimes he combined with his own the duties of hayward— 
“he inspected the hedges and fences round the open fields to 
see if they needed mending.” But judging by Mr. Bumble, the 
function in which beadles most gloried—for did it not apparently 
outlive all the others ?—was that of assistant to the constable 
in apprehending and punishing rogues. All the homely little 
duties of leading inquisitive little dogs out of church, of inspecting 
hedges, of taking home adventurous cows, of calling the news in 
the market-place (though no doubt this was also a favourite 
function), were as nothing compared with the excitement com. 
bined with dignity of “‘ apprehending rogues.” And so we have 
for all time the vision of Mr. Bumble, with his wand and his 
cocked hat and his magnificent coat and his fierce eye, ever 
bent on making “the punishment fit the crime.” Of all the 
parish servants, Miss Trotter is chiefly concerned with the 
petty constable, whose office had for its main characteristic 
“that of a police officer, a conservator of the peace.” But this 
simple definition covered a multitude of duties. In addition 
to acting as “an amateur policeman” in his parish, he was 
inspector of weights and measures at the markets, watching 
further that the various trade regulations were enforced; he 
exercised a sort of censorship on public manners, for it was his 
duty to see that there was ‘‘ no cursing and swearing, no un- 
lawful games, no sitting tippling in alehouses,”’ &c., &c. He 
was also at times rate collector, assistant to the parish surveyor, 
and was associated with the churchwardens in administering 
the Poor Law and the Statute of Labourers and Apprentices. 
Responsibility brought its trials, naturally enough. If the 
constable did not carry out his duties, he was liable to punish- 
ment by the Justices. On the other hand, if he was too zealous 
and “ exceeded the limits of his jurisdiction,” or made mistakes 
in administration, he was equally liable to punishment. He was 
apt to have trouble with the people of his parish. He had 
power to demand the help of a householder in any work for 
the good of the village, but sometimes the householder was 
fractious :— 

“Henry Best of Elmswell notes down in his diary for 
Nov. 19, 1642: ‘I made the sheepe dike in the towne becke by 
Howsamlane ende, and William Whitehead would not sende 
any helpe to make it, but gave the Constable Richard Parrat 
ill wordes and called him slave when he wished him to come to 
helpe ; so that he is not to wash any sheepe there.’ ” 
Sometimes, however, antagonism went beyond “ill wordes,” 
for John Stubbs of Wath was presented “for abusing Jas, 
Harrison, Constable of Wath, reviling him and pulling away a 
great part of his beard,” and a Crayke yeoman was fined £5 
“for wounding and stabbing the Constable.” So impressed was 
one James Gyffon, constable of “* Alburye in Surrey,’’ with the 
trials of the official life, that he wrote a pathetic ballad about 
it which began :— 

“*A Constable must be honest and just, 

Have knowledge and good report, 

And able to straine with body and brain, 

Ells he is not fitting for’t.” 
Perhaps in the circumstances it was a rightful compensation 
to the constable that he was put in the position of being above 
the law, for he “ had the protection of the law beyond other 
men; even if, in his effort to keep order, he wounded or slew 
a man, yet he was held guiltless.” He could also maintain the 
dignity of his office by invoking the majesty of the law at Quarter 
Sessions, 





MR. LANSBURY ON RUSSIA.* 
Mr. Lanssury, the chief British apologist of the Bolsheviks, 
has written a little book about his recent visit to Lenin. It is 
entitled What I Saw in Russia, but a more accurate title would 
be What I Expected to See in Russia or What I Might See Fifty 
Years Hence in Russia. Mr. Lansbury is indeed incapable of 
describing accurately what he saw, or thought he saw, for he 
knows no Russian and was wholly dependent on the Bolshevik 
agents who never let him out of their sight. We have read the 
book with care in the hope of discovering some facts, but we 
have found little but sentimental praise of the Bolsheviks and 
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Jaboured excuses for their crimes and for their utter failure to 
make Communism work. Thus Mr. Lansbury admits that 
Lenin is an Atheist, who hates all ‘‘ organized ”’ religion, and yet 
he endeavours to persuade himself that Lenin’s ‘‘ whole life 
seems to be that of one of the saints of old.” If there is any 
humour leftin unhappy Russia, this passage ought to cause much 
merriment in the Kremlin. Mr. Lansbury is honest enough to 
admit that Prince Kropotkin, whom he saw, was “* very scornful 
and condemnatory of the Soviet Government and all its methods,” 
regarding it “as a class government and a tyranny.” But of 
course Mr. Lansbury knows what is good for Russia much better 
than the old Russian revolutionist. His remark about Luna- 
charsky, the Bolshevik educationalist, is typical. ‘‘ Given the 
chance, Russia, I am sure, is going to show us how to educate 
and train children, but it will take many years to get her system 
going.” Readers of the book will find that the triumphs of 
Bolshevism are all in the future tense. Mr. Lansbury attributes 
its failure—for the statement that everyone in Russia is hungry 
is surely a confession of failure—either to the civil war or to the 
blockade or to the lack of locomotives or to any cause but the 
true one. For if the new form of government, forcibly imposed 
by a small minority on the peoples, were practicable, the Bol- 
shevik factories might have produced some loecomotives in 
two years and a half. Mr. Lansbury remarks casually that 
“the social and industrial organization is slowly but surely 
moving towards a complete thorough-going organization of 
jife,” but he does not ** think this will be reached in all its fulness 
for a generation, perhaps two.” “I am certain, though, there 
will be no going back, that gradually the coercive measures 
will give way before the willing, enthusiastic agreement of all 
sections of the people to serve the commonwealth.” In other 
words, most Russians do not want Communism, are compelled 
by violence to submit to it, and may after “ a generation, perhaps 
two” become passive slaves. On the other hand, Mr. Lansbury 
thinks that, if trade is resumed with the outer world, there must 
be “very serious modifications” of the Communist system. 
He assures us that the British prisoners were better off than 
the Russian population. It is an incautious admission, as some 
of the prisoners have survived and returned home to tell of their 
painful experiences. Mr. Lansbury in his preface suggests that 
political prisoners in Greet Britain “ere treated in the usual 
inhuman menner in which all common prisoners are treated,” 
by way of justifying the cruelty of his Bolshevik friends. But 
we have said enough to show that the book throws no light on 
the condition of Russia, though it illustrates the authcr’s state 


of mind. 





THE JOURNALISM OF “GUTS AND GLOW.’* 
Prestige, one might guess, set out to be an exposition of the ways 
of popular journalism and then had a novel containing no fewer 
than seven love stories thrust on the top of it. All the love 
stories are rather good and most ingeniously differentiated, but 
it seemed to the present writer that the mental effort of not 
mixing up all the various “kissers’” male and female, 
and their opposite numbers who “extended the cheek” (also 
male and female), was not sufficiently rewarded after all. The 
description of Sir James Golding’s “ Buildings,” however, which 
contain the advertising, business and editorial departments of 
Golding’s Weekly and a number of side-line newspapers is almost 
perfect. The atmosphere is exact and the portraits live. We 
are prepared for “the Buildings” by being introduced to 
Messrs. Husk and Clack, who are responsible for the supply of 
ecrial “slop” fiction. They are very solemn, very business- 
like, and have a great sense of the responsibility of their work. 
Also, they feel that they must contribute to the general im- 
pressiveness of “the Buildings.” ‘As though to make up for 
the absence of a commissionaire and the more ornamental 
paraphernalia of service, the two enormous men would emerge 
from time to time from the basement and take up commanding 
positions in front of the lift in their frock coats and tall hats,” 
Then there is the portrait of Tom Walcot, the Sub-Editor 
of Goldings Weekly. He interviews a new young man (the 
hero), whom Sir James Golding has sent for a trial on the 
editorial staff, and whom Walcot suspects of being a “ high- 
brow.” 

“He leaned back in his chair, placed his thumbs once more 
in his white waistcoat, and bellowed out: ‘What I want in 
literature is guts and glow. And when I say guts, I mean guts, 
and when I say glow, I mean glow. If you can’t or won't give 
© Prestige. By J.A.T. Lloyd. London: Stanley Paul and Go. [7s. net.) 





me that, you'll get something else from me, and you may as 
well hear it first as last. Mr. Cresswell has asked me to stir 
you young fellows up, and I mean to stir you. I’m to edit you, 
the way he edits the new Weekly. It isn’t enough for a journalist 
to know his job, he must enjoy it, lick it up like butter—that’s 
where the glow comes in. Supposing I say to you, “‘ Go and 
have a look at the Sales in Oxford Street.” I don’t want you 
to crawl out and crawl back with a dead and alive face and a 
dead and alive story. I want the joy and stomach and scramble 
of the thing—the women elbowing each other’s eyes, all flushed 
and eager, going at it in dead earnest for remnants, and so on. 
I want you to see it, and put your back into it the way they do, 
but that isn’t all. I want you to feel it, to feel it the way the 
salesman feels it, making it all artful and enticing, so that your 
reader wants to put on her hat and get right into the scrummage 
before she’s half way down your column. And it’s just this 
natty, ticklish, tasty Je ne sais quoi that gives the juice to 
Golding’s journals, and helps our Mr. Bish to make us what 
we are,’ ”’ 

After this introduction, Vincent comes across the writers in some 
of the Golding papers. He is put to wait in the room where 
Miss Ruby Benks is at work. She is a pleasant, bright young 
woman, who writes on furiously as she talks and informs him 
that she has been eight months in “the Buildings,” and “ writes 
regularly for all six of the papers.” 

* Her speciality was paragraphs about things, and very soon 
she was going to employ her gift on paragraphs about persons. 
They were a more living interest, Ruby thought, and they wanted 
advertising just as badly. . . . Ruby’s immediate para- 
graphs, spread out in horseshoe formation on the table, 
were devoted to cold cream, freckles, Quaker Oats, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the crowding of trams and New 
York opera. She had written them all in half an hour, and sho 
was going to give the next half hour to a little article entitled 
‘Should clergymen wear beards?’ Writing was such fun if 
one took it the right way and didn’t make it heavy! There 
was plenty of copy paper. Ruby pushed a dozen sheets or 
so across the table, supplied Vincent with a lead pencil, two 
pens and an ink pot, after which she plunged into the question 
of ecclesiastical beards,” 

The reader who has a taste for satire will have gathered from 
our quotations that he must on no account miss Mr. Lloyd’s 
Prestige. We specially recommend to them a passage on page 248 
on theatrical box office methods. 

The gift of satire is so rare that perhaps we may be permitted 
to give Mr. Lloyd a piece of advice. He ought to devote his 
talent to that branch of literature, for though it is clever to 
drive a team of seven love stories in one novel, and not utterly 
overset the story, it is also a feat of which many writers 
are capable, and its precise aesthetic value is doubtful. 

3ut very few could have written that passage about Miss 
Ruby Banks or have made her keep the reader’s sympathy 
throughout her career. 





FICTION. 


POTTERISM.* 

Miss Rose MacavLay’s new and coruscating enterteinment 
brings home to us the need of revising our classification of novels 
in regard to the War. Pre-war novels we know, and “ duration ” 
novels, generally ending with the armistice, and of late we have 
begun to witness the emergence of the post-war novel. Potterism 
is a blend of all three, but the post-war atmosphere is predomi- 
nant. The armistice arrives on page 40 and the novel ends in 
1921. It is not really 2 war novel at all, though most of the 
cheracters are influenced by war conditions and their sequel. Itis 
rather a satire on certain abiding traits of the English character 
which find their expression in modern journelism. Mr. Potter 
is a millionaire newspaper proprietor, who hes achieved 
power and wealth by keeping his ear to the ground, by 
giving pointed expression to that “ incoherent muddled emotion” 
which passes for thinking with the majority. He hes a wife who 
writes squashy novels, a flabby parson son, a sentimental 
daughter and lastly Jane and John (twins), who are irresistibly 
impelled by their education at Oxford into revolt against their 
father’s methods, even to the extent of joining the Anti-Potter 
League. Of this organization, whose operations are described 
in the farcical opening chapters, there is only one absolutely 
sincere member—Arthur Gideon, the Agnostic Jew, descended 
from the victims of a pogrom, yet bitterly critical alike of Jews, 
Russians and Englishmen. Yet by the irony of fate Arthur falls 
in love with Jane Potter. while fully alive to her limitations. 
Jane, however, marries in haste a handsome, shiny young 
Potterite journalist who was exempted from military service 
~® Potterism : @ Tragi-Farcical Tract. By Rose Macaulay. London : Colling 
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while Arthur served and lost a limb. Jane’s impartiality is further 
shown by her writing for the anti-Potter press while her husband 
was editing a prominent Potterite journal. A good second in 
order of sincerity is Katherine Varick, the woman scientist, honest 
with herself as with others, and third comes Laurence Juke, 
an ex-actor, now a clergyman. Jane and John are in the anti- 
Potter camp, but they fight with Potterite weapons. With them 
truth is not an end itself, but a means to success. Potterism 
in the broad sense is a universal Anglo-Saxon disease. No one, 
except perhaps Gideon, is exempt from it. Even Miss Macaulay 
pays it oblique homage. She can’t help liking queer little 
Mr. Potter and even the sentimental but human Clare. She 
is almost suicidally generous in recognizing the efficiency of 
Potterism. That is when the tragedy comes in, for the rebels 
against it, just like the rebels in Mr. Galsworthy’s books, are 
anything but efficient. When they go forth to the battle they 
are maimed or slain, while the Potterites survive and flourish. 
Gideon, after the shiny journalist has been removed by an 
extraordinary and highly improbable accident, and the path 
has been smoothed for his union with Jane, perishes miserably 
on a forlorn hope in Russia. The parson gains enlightenment 
by the sacrifice of all his optimism. Katherine, stoical and 
self-sufficing, carries on in her laboratory. But the Potters and 
Potterites prosper exceedingly. Jane’s heart is not broken, 
or even breakable ; her mother’s novels sell better than ever, 
and the Potter press, “ the flaunting banner of the great senti- 
mental public,” advances triumphantly on all sections of the 
line. The book is rightly named “ tragi-farcical,” and therein 
lies its weakness, for the abruptness of the alternations are 
extreme. The greatest tragedies have not excluded comedy, 
but the introduction of farce produces a confusion of tones. 
Moreover, the one sensational incident in the narrative— 
the sudden death of Jane’s husband—is introduced artificially, 
though we cannot but admire the skill with which the resultant 
imbroglio is developed. In fine, here is a prodigiously clever 
book. As an entertainment it is exhilarating. Our chief 
complaint is against the underlying pessimism which admits 
the invulnerability of Potterism to ridicule and satire. 





Reapas_xe Novris.—The Woman of the Picture. By G. F. 
Turner. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A story of 
South-Eastern Europe concerned with the ownership of a castle 
in the mountains of the kingdom of ““Grimland.” A local legend 
concerning heroic figures of the Middle Ages lends colour to a 
suggestion of the re-incarnation of the principal characters. —— 
The Waters of Strife. By George Vane. (John Lane. 7s. net.) 
—A War story, the scene of which is laid first in pre-war English 
country and later in Belgium in 1915. The German intriguers 
of the first part of the book are rather too obviously labelled 
“spies.’"——-The Fog and the Fan. By Margaret Westrup. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d. net.)—A study of the temperament 
of a serious business girl with nerves and her irresponsible 
mother and gaily inconstant lover. There is little prospect of 
happiness for Anne, the unfortunate heroine, in the companion- 
ship of either of these people, and the breaking of her engagement 
at the end seems only the choice of the lesser of two evils. 
The Beauty Killer. By Brandon Fleming. (F. V. White and 
Co., Ltd. 7s. net.)—A melodramatic story in which a murder 
is committed in the fourth chapter, and the rest of the book is 
occupied in finding the criminal. In spite of a rather common- 
place setting the plot is so ingeniously developed that the reader 
will not discover the mystery till the end of the book. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


DAEDAL WINGS.* 
Tux poet who chooses to be known as “ Willoughby Weaving ” 
has achieved a remarkable book in his Daedal Wings. It is 
striking for one thing, because although it is in some ways of 
this epoch, most of the poems are distinctly un-Georgian in 
spirit. Some of the most remarkable verses in the book are 
those five or six poems which are seventeenth century in tone 
and which are astonishingly like the work of poets such as 
Orayshaw and Suckling. For example, the following :— 
I 

When will the pie a have had his fill 

Of looking at my Love? Never, I wot: 

He would remain, could he but have his will, 

Holding the skies and be supplanted not, 
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Contented well to see her beauty clad 
But hid not by the raiment which she wears ! 
Ah well for me that night for aye hath had 
Her season due and not a whit forbears. 
She like a tiring-maid will disarray 
The beauty of my love with calm delight, 
Till like a moon-lit apple-bough in May 
She stands a gleaming wonder in my sight, 
And at my sudden coming, when she sees, 
Flutters like that bright blossom in the breeze, 
He does not, however, write like this because he cannot manage 
the Georgian manner. A poem called “ Echo and Narcissus,” 
for instance, is distinctly like Mr. Allington’s verse in spirit, 
but on the whole “ Willoughby Weaving ’”’ seems better suited 
by a more traditional manner. Indeed, if the reader will com- 
pare his “ Before Thunder” with “Storm—At the Farm 
Window,” by Mr. Robert Graves, which we print in another 
column, he will probably agree that they represent with a certain 
neatness the contrast between the Georgian and the nineteenth 
century way of treating the same subject. 
- BEFORE THUNDER. 
“In one vast cloud the skies were clad ; 
There was a silence worse than sound 
Discordant, such as makes men mad 
In muffled dungeons underground, 
Where first they sing, then scream to save 
Their deafening reason from the grave, 
That living grave of worse than death. 
There was no stir of lightest breath, 
But hot stagnation in the air 
Like a suspended horror there 
Poised at its utmost by the stress 
Of uni inable excess 
Birth-bound. Then suddenly at last 
The lightning like a lancet passed, 
And all that fierce and maddening strain 
Fell ruining with routs of rain.” 

Mr. Robert Graves’ manner is, of course, extremely individual 
and if the reader would complete his study he ought perhaps 
also to consider a third poem on the same subject, Mr. Shanks’ 
“The Storm ” :— 

“We wake to hear the storm come down, 
Sudden on roof and pane. 
The thunder’s loud and the hasty wind 
Hurries the beating rain. 
The rain slackens, the wind blows gently, 
The gust grows gentle and stills, 
And the thunder, like a breaking stick, 
Stumbles about the hills. 
The drops still hang on leaf and thorn, 
The downs stand up more green ; 
The sun comes out again in power 
And the sky is washed and clean.” 


Perhaps a sort of composite impression of Mr. Graves’ and 
Mr. Shanks’ poems will best serve the contrast. Both adopt a 
careful and deliberate moderation. Mr. Shanks confines himself 
to words of one or two syllables, and the tones of Mr. Graves’ 
poem are very low except in the delightful line, ‘“ Now swoops 
the outrageous hurricane,’ or the one about menace tottering 
overhead, whose rhetoric is much enhanced by the monochrome 
of the rest of the poem. Neither of them would have liked 
“Willoughby Weaving’s” Prisoner of Chillon metaphor 
successful as it is in his hands. Incidentally, if we consider 
all three poems temporarily, as produced within a couple of 
years of each other, we shall be led to the reflection that modern 
poetry can compete with that of any other century in a quality; 
on which most conservative readers of poetry rightly set great 
store. We mean that of truth to nature. The present writer 
cannot at the moment recall any poem of a previous century 
in which the subject of Thunderstorms is so observantly treated. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. 


The Historical Sources of Defoe’s “* Journal of the Plague Year.” 
By Dr. Watson Nicholson. (Boston: Stratford Co. 2 dollars.) 
—Dr. Nicholson, an American student of the Restoration stage, 
has removed all doubts as to Defoe’s famous account of the 
Plague of 1665 by examining the contemporary pamphlets and 
news-letters. As we have always suspected, Defoe’s book turns 
out to be a compilation from authentic sources ; it is not fiction, 
but fact. Defoe was an experienced journalist. As the public 
of 1722 was interested in the subject of plague, following an 
outbreak at Marseilles, he looked up the old pamphlets and 
periodicals and reconstructed the scene as it might have appeared 
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to his father, who stayed in London throughout the fatal year. 
He borrowed freely and without scruple. Dr. Nicholson traces 
even the more imaginative touches to Defoe’s authorities, such as 
the eminent physician Dr. Hodges, who is called ‘ Heath” in 
the Journal, or Vincent, a Nonconformist preacher, who remained 
at his post while most of the clergy fled, and who improved the 
oceasion in a pious tract, God's Terrible Voice in the City. 
Dr. Nicholson reproves Defoe for his innumerable repetitions, 
pointing out, for example, that he refers at least sixteen times 
to the unconscious spreading of the disease by infected persons, 
that he introduces Solomon Eagle three times, describes four 
times over how the plague originated in Long Acre, and com- 
mends the good work of the magistrates no fewer than twenty-one 
times. But Defoe knew his public too well to be content with a 
plain, blunt statement. His Journal is impressive because a few 
leading features of the Plague are emphasized again and again 
in slightly different words. We need not suppose that Defoe 
was trying to imitate the rambling recollections of an aged man, 
who repeats himself incessantly. Defoe’s object was to produce 
a popular narrative of an epidemic which was well remembered 
in the days of George the First. He succeeded beyond all 
expectation because he was a great writer. Dr. Nicholson, 
oddly enough, says that, “* viewed from the point of style and art, 
the work is execrable.”” Yet some good judges think that the 
Journal is a greater literary achievement than Robinson Crusoe. 
Weshould not go so far as that, but the Journal is unquestionably 
one of the most vivid descriptions of a great calamity that we 
have ever read in any language. It is none the less remarkable 
because it turns out to be true. 





Behind the Scenes at German Headquarters. By Henri Domelier. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 16s. net.)—This is a translation of a 
French book which made a stir in France last year. M. Domelier, 
a Charleville journalist, remained at his post after the German 
invasion and acted as secretary of a local committee which 
administered the affairs of the little town in the absence of the 
inayor and council. He thus had special opportunities of 
observing the manners and methods of the German General 
Staff, which was established at Charleville in September, 1914. 
His account of the Emperor and the Crown Prince abounds in 
curious and most unedifying details. The town probably 
suffered less, materially, than others until it was bombarded, 
just before the armistice, by the retreating enemy. But the 
inhabitants had to endure moral tortures through the long and 
weary four years. M. Domelier’s book should help English 
readers who never saw an invader to realise why Frenchmen 
detest the Germans. 


A Manual of the Bengali Language. By J. D. Anderson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Anderson, 
who is the Bengali Lecturer at Cambridge, has written a scholarly 
and practical little manual—the first of a series of “‘ Cambridge 
Guides to Modern Languages.” The Bengali words in the 
short grammar, and the prose and verse extracts and glossary, 
are transliterated into Roman characters for the benefit of 
beginners, but the Bengali characters are given in an appendix, 
As Bengali is spoken by 45,000,000 people and has a considerable 
literature, it should find more English students, apart from the 
officials who are bound in any case to learn it—though Clive 
never did. 


A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. By Katherine Janet Burdon. 
(West India Committee, and the Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 
—Mrs. Burdon, the wife of the Administrator of St. Kitts, Nevis 
and Anguilla, has written a very complete and interesting 
account, with good maps and photographs, of the three little 
islands, which played a considerable part in our eighteenth- 
century wars. St. Kitts, where Thomas Warner settled in 1623, 
was our first West Indian colony. The adjacent island of Nevis 
was colonized five years later by a party from St. Kitts. Anguilla, 
which lies to the north with several French and Dutch islands 
intervening, was also colonized from St. Kitts about 1650. 
Nelson, then commanding the ‘ Boreas,’ was married at Nevis in 
1787; it was there, too, that he had the troublesome law-suit 
about some prizes which compelled him to stay on board for 
two months lest he should be arrested. Alexander Hamilton, of 
the Federalist, was born at Nevis. The many vicissitudes of 
St. Kitts are well summarised by Mrs. Burdon. Her description 
of the islands at the present time is lucid and on the whole 
The high price of sugar is at any rate beneficial 


encouraging. 
What the islands need most is a regular 


to the West Indies. 





steamship service from the mother-country, not only to convey 
tourists but also to encourage trade. The importance of out 
West Indian colonies is, we fear, insufficiently realized in this 
country. 





Le Langage Populaire. Par Henri Bauche. (Paris: Payot. 
9 francs.)—This scholarly essay on Parisian French will interest 
all serious students of the French language. The author com- 
piled a grammar, a syntax and a dictionary of the French that 
he has heard spoken in Paris or seen in letters from uneducated 
Parisians. This vulgar tongue is not slang any more than it is 
literary French ; it represents a stage in the perpetual evolution 
of a powerful language and deserves the careful examination that 
M. Bauche has given it. He attempts to define the Parisian 
accent. It is comforting to know that, if we English find the 
“yr” difficult, the Burgundian and the Italian are equally 


perplexed. The Englishman is warned also not to make too 
much of the “ ou,’ as French has no vowel-sound like that in 
iad ” 


soon”’ or “boon.” The dictionary appended is lengthy and 
will help English readers of some modern French novels. We 
notice that to call a Parisian policeman a ‘“‘ vache”’ or cow is a 
very grave insult indeed, and that one must never refer to a 
man’s wife as ** femme,”’ but always as ‘‘ dame,” however humble 
her social position may be. 


Soldiers All. By J.C. Chase. (New York: Doran; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 42s. net.)—Mr. Chase, the American artist, 
was sent by the American War Department to France to paint 
portraits of the leading American generals and of soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves in the field. This handsome book 
contains good reproductions of his numerous portraits with 
short biographies. A capital likeness of General Pershing forms 
the frontispiece. A glance through the book shows that, though 
there are many types among the picked manhood of America, a 
distinctively American type is evolving. English people 
generally recognize an American’s nationality by instinct, but 
it might be possible for an anatomist to define the special points 
in a characteristically American face with the help of such a 
collection of clever portraits as this. 


Canada To-Day, 1920, Edited by W. Lefroy. (Canada 
Office. 2s. 6d.)—This attractive and readable account of the 
Dominion, the annual publication of which was suspended 
during the war, has reappeared, As the editor says, Canada has 
changed and progressed during the past six years, and the book, 
with its many illustrations, reflects the immense activities of the 
country. Asa work of reference it is useful; the gazatteer may 
be commended. A special section is devoted to emigration. A 
table shows that a typical family budget for food increased only 
from 7 dollars 96 cents a week in December, 1914, to 14 dollars 
73 cents last December, and that the total, with coal, lighting 
and rent, increased from 14 dollars 25 cents to 23 dollars 49 cents 
in the same period. If these figures are anywhere near the truth 
—they are based on the average prices in sixty cities—Canada 
suffered less from the war, in respect of high prices, than the 
United States did. It is good to know of a country where living 
is still relatively cheap. 


The Spending of a Thank-Offering. Edited by A. B. Mynors. 
(S.P.C.K, 4s. net.)}—At the last Pan-Anglican Congress, in 
1908, a fund of £363,000 was subscribed for Church work over- 
seas. This work shows in detail how the money has been 
expended, and illustrates the multiplicity of Church activities 
in all parts of the Empire as well as in China, Japan, Madagascar, 
Borneo, and other countries. Schools and colleges have rightly 
had a first claim on the fund. 


The Soul of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. Barton. (New 
York; G. H. Doran; and London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
16s, net.)—Many Americans have written books about Lincoln’s 
religious views, mainly because his former law-partner, Herndon, 
said, after the President's death, that he “‘ was an infidel, some- 
times bordering on atheism.’’ Mr. Barton, in reviewing the 
question at length, has, of course, no difficulty in showing that 
Lincoln was not an infidel, but a profoundly religious man, 
though he did not belong to any denomination or sect. 


The Evolution of a Coast-Line. By William Ashton. (Stanford. 
10s. net.)—Mr. Ashton’s interesting book, embodying portions 
of a former work, The Battle of Land and Sea, is a close study of 
the West coast from Barrow to Aberystwyth, with many mape 
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and plans. He holds that this coast hes gradually subsided and 
he edduces a good deal of local evidence in support of his theory. 
For example, 2 Roman road runs to the south-western corner of 
Morecambe Bay, west of Heysham, and appears to have served 
a Roman port the remains of which may perhaps be traced 
two miles out to sea. The Welsh coast between Conway end 
Llandudno and the Menai Straits has certainly subsided ; the 
Straits were far narrower in comparatively recent times then they 
are now. Similar evidence is adduced for the South Carnarvon- 
shire coast. Mr. Lloyd George’s Criccieth has suffered much 
from erosion, though to the eastward the patient industry and 
self-sacrifice of William Madocks a century ago reclaimed thous- 
ands of acres in the Glaslyn Estuary, including the site of the new 
town of Portmadoc. Mr. Ashton’s book deserves the attention 
of anyone interested in coast erosion. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 








Abbott (E. C.), Scientific History of the World, Part T. to 1485, er 8vo (Bell) 4/6 
An Anthology of Recent Poetry, compiled by L. D.’O. Walters, cr 8vo 

(Harrap) net 3/6 
Anderson (R. G.), Leader of Men, cr 8vo.......... -(Putnams) net 5/0 
Arkwright (B. H. G.), Between Cup and Lip, 18mo. “CMlien & Unwin) net 3/6 
Ashford (Daisy), Her Book (including the Jealous Governess) (Chatto) net 7/0 
Ashton (Wm.), Evolution of a Coast-Line, 8vo ........ (Stanford) net 10,0 
Balfour (A.), War Against Tropical Disease, roy 8vo...... (Bailliere) net 12/6 
Barnett (E. de B.), A Text-Book of ——_ Che ans. 8vo (Churchill) net 15/0 
Bartlett (V.), Songs of the Winds and Seas, cr 8vo....(E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Battersby (H. F. P.), Ash of Roses, cr 8v0.......... “CE. Macdonald) net 3/6 
Beer (M.), A History of British Soc jalism, yo BD, GeO enccenes (Bell) net 15/0 
Casson (S.), Hellenic Studies, cr 8vo. C0Gbeeneeae (E. Mathews) net 6/0 
Cheetham (F. H.), Lancashire, 18mo. b6660entnaenll (Methuen) net 6/0 
Chemical a Directory, 1920, Bvo eevee (T. R. Nunn) net 3/6 

— 1 (Rev. C. . Holy Communion on Holy Days and Saints’ Days, 
pdnethédates cheunundecensabeseussesnse cubes (R. Scott) net 4/0 

Chitty’. 3 —waenieg of Practical Utility, Vol. 20, Part 1 by W. H. Aggs 

GO Bia oc cescncccccccsdccovcasesecas .. (Sweet & Maxwell)... net 21 /0 

Christopher (G.), Notes on Reincarnation, Immortality, and Universalism, 
SP cc cesarccctouasdccestaccseadveaecenersinauen (Routledge) net 2/6 
Claudel (P.), Three Poems of the War, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Clay (A. T.), Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 


Claypon (Janet E. Lane), Child Welfare Movement, cr 8vo..(Bell) net 7/0 
Cohen (O.), Grey Dusk, cr 8VO.........c cece see ceeees +--+ (Nash) net 7/0 
Dewey (Evelyn), New Schools for Old, cr 8vo (Dent) net 8/0 
Ditchfleld (P. H.), Byways in Berkshire and the Cotswolds (R. Scott) net 8/6 
Dumas (A.), The Three Musketeers, roy 8vo.............. (Harrap) net 12 
Early Italian Literature, Vol. 1: Pre-Dante Poetical Schools (Blackie) net 10, 
Elvie (H. J.), Elgie’s Weather Book for the General Reader, cr 8vo 


an 


(Wireless Press) net 50 

Inglish Roads at a Glance (12 Sections), complete In 1 vol. (G. Philip) net 17/6 
Tarquhar (J. N.), An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, Svo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 18,0 

Farrar (J. C.), Forgotten Shrines, er 8vo........ (Oxford Uniy. Press) net 3/6 

Perrls (Helen J.), Girls’ Clubs, cr 8V0..........00005 +.+..-(Dent) net 8/0 


), Typographic Maps and Sketch Mapping, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 13/6 
Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Ghose (8. A.), Ideal of Human Unity, er Svo.... (Kar, Majumder & Co.) net 6/0 
Ciibbs (G.), Splendid Outcast, cr 8VO......ccccecececeees (Appleton) net 
Gould (N.), A Starting Price, er 8vo.......... ecccceecccecles MORE) Eat 
Hales (A. M. M.), Puritan's Progress, cr 8vo .............. (Melrose) net 
Hayward (F. H.), A Second Book of School Celebrations. .(P. 5. King) net 
Head (H.), Studies in Neurology, 2 vols. roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 63,0 
Headlam (Rey. A. C.), Doctrine of the Church and Christian Re-union, 

“Pens Ractares, BEG OW. cc ccccccecscccceseess (Murray) net 120 

Heath (Emily), Romance of Home Life, er 8vo... .-(Gardner) net 5.0 
Hocking (J.), Chariots of the Lord, er 8vO ............44-- (R.T.S.) net 2/6 
Howard (K.), Puck and Mr. Purley (among other Post-war Victims), cr 8vo 


Finch (J. K 
Fisher (H. L.), 





7 
7 
60 
5 





(Skeftington) net 86 

Howe (C. B.), Mechanical Drafting Manual...... (Chapman & Hall) net 5.6 

Mauxiey (L.), Anmiverwaries, CF BVO... ...ccccccccccccccecs (Murray) net 5,0 

Knights of ‘Aristophanes, trans. by B. B. Rogers, cr 8vo....(Bell) net 2/0 

Knipe (J.), Watch Dog of the Crown, errr (Lane) net 7/0 
Labour, Capit: al, and Finance, by “ Spectator” (Walter W. Wall), cr 8vo 

(Pitman) net 3,6 

Lawrence (C. E.), God In the Thicket, cr 8vo...... saneneue (Pent) net 60 

Leeson (Maud), God's Price, cr 8VO......ccccccsceccces (G, Allen) net 7/6 
Level (M.), Crives: Tales of Horror and Mystery, done into English irom 

French by A. E. Macklin, with an intro. by H. B. —, cr 8vo 
(E. Macdonald) net 6.0 


Lewls (T.), Mechenism and Graphic Registration of the Heart Beat, roy Svo 








(Shaw «& Sons) net 47.6 
Loosmore (W. C.), Nerves and the Man, cr 8vo.......... (Murray) net 6,0 
Lyall (D.), Another Man's Money, er 8vo. coecccecececes (R.T.S.) net 2.6 
McCabe (J,), End of the World, cr 8vo. eeece . (Routledge) net 6/0 
McCann (A. W.), Science of Eating, 8vo.............. (Evans Bros.) net 106 
McCarthy (J. H), Henry Elizabeth, cr 8vo...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 8 6 
McDonagh (J. E. R.), Venereal Diseases: Their Clinical Aspects and 
I BT OU vv cncccacsestébonunoccceeoeees (Heinemann) net 63/0 
Mackereth (J. A.), Death of Cleopatra, 18mo.......... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Macpherson (W.), Psychology of Persuasion, cr 8vo......(Methuen) net 6/0 
Marsh (R.), Apron Strings, cr 8VO..........sceecceceees (J. Long) net 7)0 
Maxwell (G. 5.), The Naval Front, illus. by D. Maxwell, 8vo (Black) net 25,0 


Middleton (G.), Masks, With Jim’s Beast, Tides, Among the Lions, The 
Reason, and The House: One Act Plays, cr 8vo.......... (Bell) net 86 
Deer GM, Te, ROMO. OF GiRkicccccccnsccdsccnnucans (Putnams) net 7,6 





Milton (W. A.), Drawing, Cutting, and Modelling in Cardboard, roy svo 

(T. Murby) net 7/6 
Moeller (P.), Madame Sand: a Biographical Comedy (He inemann) net 5,0 
Molema (8. M.), The Bantu: Past and Present, 8vo....(W. Green) net 25,0 
Motte (Killen N. La), Opium Monopoly, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 5.6 
Mountain (Isobel), Tigress, cr 8Vv0 .......-..0065 (Heath Cranton) net 7/6 
Navarro (A. de), France Afflicted! France Serene. .(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 


Practical Sheet Metal Duct Construction, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Rickard (T. A.), Technical Writing, er 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 8,0 
Rickards (Edith C.), Bishop Moorhouse of Melbourne and Manchester, 8vo 
(Murray) net 14/0 
Rickett (A. C.), Shadow of Stephen Wade, cr 8vo Kehnenee (Jenkins) net 7,0 
a = Ty (M. R.), “Isn't That Just Like a Man,” and Cobb (1. 8.), ‘* Oh, 
Well! You Know How Women Are!” er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 


Neubecker (W. ), 


Robinson (W.), Everyday Chemistry, cr 8vo............ (Methuen) net 3,6 
Roche (Father W.), The Children’s Bread, Part I.: Holy Mass and Com- 
I, OF OD. inn kn.ccccneedtasces otetennscesanes (Longmans) net 2.0 
Rots (C. EB.) Spisitual Body, eF Sv... .osccccccccceccsccces {S.P.C.K.) net 69 
Koth (2. B.), Orthopedics for Practitioners, 8vo........ (E. Arnold) net 10 6 
Saunders (Margaret Baillie-), Becky & Co., er Svo....(Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Selous (E.), Jack’s Insects (School ed.), cr 8vo.......... (Methuen) 3/6 


Shaw (J. M.), Resurrection of Christ, SvO......6...(7. & T. Clark) net 9/0 





Swire (Commdr, H.), Tidal Charts for the Neighbourhood of the Isle of 
WG. MR cain ca sucascacohudéeenindtenicccaucsoega (J. Hogg) net 4/6 


Tansley (A. G.), New Psychology and its Relation to Life, 8vo 
Allea & Unwin) net 10’ 
Taylor ey A Scottish Nurse at Work, er 8vo. -(J. Lane) net 5.0 
Theal (G. McC.), History of South Africa, 1873-1884 (Twelve Eventful 
Years), Vols. 1 and 2 (Vols. 10 and 11 of the Series), 8vo, each vol net 8 6 
(Allen & Unwin) 
Timon of Athens, ed. by S. T. Williams, 18mo. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 46 
Trevelyan (Janet P.), Short History of the Italian People from the Bar- 


barian Invasions to the Attainment of U ality, Svo...... (Putnams) net 25 0 
Tunstall (J. O.), Poems, cr 8V0............ce00- (Cornish Bros.) net 60 
0 ee Oe Sa rs ee: (Gyldendal) net 76 
Wall (W. M.), Investor's Manual, cr 8vo................ (Pitman) net 36 
ees Ges , Be WOU, GP BOD c kcccccccvccccoccaced (R.T.S.) net 2/6 
Waenmer (P. V.), Coleitet, CF BO... .cccccccecccccccces (Longmans) net 210 
Warrell (C.), Science of the Soil, cr 8vo.................. (Pitman) net 36 
Watermeijer (C.E.Z.) en Zwaan (P. de), Hollands Leesboek, Standaard 


ere rear (Macmillan) 3/0 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & ( CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 
_ ROBINSON _& CLEAVER Ltd. ‘BELFAST 


HAMPTONS 


IDEALLY RESTFUL BEDDING. 


Having purchased, prior to the heavy advances in the cost of raw 
materials, large stocks of ticking, hair and wools, Hamptons are 
now offering in Bedding of the highest quality values that cannot 


be surpassed. 
Decorators, Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 


Furnishers. HAM PTONS and at Buenos Aires. 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station im Gt. Britain. 
ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OiLkL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 

provides for its preservation, end without which the bair gets 

dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 

in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 

Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Sireet, 
Gray ’s | Inn Road, London, WwW. C. 1. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


£24,459,031. 


—— — 


The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


N will hold the following SALES BY rr eT during next week, at 
their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, each Sale commencing 
at ONE O'CLOCK precisely : 

JUNE 21ST AND 22Np.—ARMOU R, FURNITURE, STATUARY and RUGS, 
including Armour and Weapons, part of the Taunton Heirlooms ; Old English 
and French Decorative Furniture, the property of Emily, Lady Ampthill, and 
of Lord Latymer; Persian Pottery, ete., sold by order of the Executors of the 
Inte W. Moir Bryce, Esq., LL.D. ; Textiles, Statuary and Fine Oriental Rugs, 
the ia ge of Lieut.-Colonel c W. Lyon and Major Berkeley Levett. 

JUNE 22ND, 23RD, AND 24TH.- Ninth and Final Porticn of the HUTH 
LIBRARY, comprising the Letters W. to Z., with the Addenda and Sale Cata- 
logues. 

‘Jilustrated cats ilogues, containing 9 pletes, price 10s. ¢d. 

JUNE 23RD AND 24TH.—ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and 
in the portfolio), green early Mezzotint Portraits, Sporting Prin ~ ete, 
the property of F. C. Arkwright, Esq., of Willersley, Matiock, Edward L. Tomlin, 
Esq., D.L., J.P., De. F, C. Judson, ‘the late Stewart Beattie, Esq., of North- 
anipton, and others, 
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FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 
; Py OR SALE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Gentlemen’s 


sons on the Welsh Coast. School quite full with 40 boys, producing 
£4,500 a year. The fees have just been raised to 120 guineas per annum, which 
for the current year will produce about £5,500. Attractive freehold premises 
with modern heating and sanitary arrangements; gravelled playground and 
cricket field of five acres, with a second field for football ; good kitchen garden 
and private laundry. Freehold property £9,000, the greater part of which could 
be left on mortgage, goodwill £4,000 or near offer, furniture at valuation. A 
partnership would be arranged with view to succession.—For further parti- 
culars apply T. 3149, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer 
Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


* 4 
P LAS 
TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS. 
Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 
3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalled mountain 
views. Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
way gatchouse. Rough shooting. 
Gogd fishing and golf within easy reach. 
2 ‘ies. Portmadoc 4 miles. 


BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 


Sea and Station 





Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic stcenery by 
WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Strect, 5.W. 


T)\ISPOSAL.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
in North of England. Goodwill, a term’s fees, furniture on valuation. 
—Apply, Box 1006, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


YYENTLEWOMAN (60) desires to Share permanently with 

J quiet gentlefolks SCOTTISH COUNTRY HOUSE in high and dry 
position. Exclusive use 3 or 4 good rooms, with bath and lavatory, required, 
also attendance and catering. References and personal interview if possible as 
preliminarics.—Box 1007, Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 

ONDON CeovUxz = CcOURUIL. 

There are vacancies for the undermentioned full-time teachers at the L.C.C. 
Trade School for Girls, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

1. TEACHER OF ART. Candidates must possess a good knowledge of ele- 
mentary design and the practical application ot art to various kinds of technical 
work. Experience in tcaching girls over 14 years of age is essential. Inclusive 
commencing salary £180 to £240 a year according to experience and qualifica- 
tions, rising by annual increments of £10 to £310 a year. 
vy. TEACHER OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS. Candidates must have had 
experience in teaching girls over 14 years of age and hold an honours degree or 
its equivalent. Inclusive commencing salary £180 to £240 a year according to 
experience and qualifications, rising by annual increments of £10 to £310 a year. 

Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1 
(a)), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed 
foolseap envelope necessary). Forms must be returned by 11 a.m. on 28th 
June, 1920. Canvassing disqualifics, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


(oNTIN UATION SCHOOL. 


Applications for the position of LADY PRINCIPAL of Debenhams’ 
Day Continuat on Schoo!, 3° Vere Street, W., are invited. The school has been 
designed to meet the requirements (under the Education Act, 1918) of 500 to 
1,000 employees, the number at present on the roll being about 500, the great 
majority of whom are girls. Applicants must possess a good degree of an English 
University, and are expected to have had teaching and organising experience. 
The salary offered will be determined by the experience and qualifications of the 
successful applicant, but it will not be less than the current seale for similar 
positions in the London area. Applications marked “ Principal’’ must reach 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, 01 Wimpole Street, W., not tater than Thursday, 
Ju'y Ist, 1920, Stamped addressed envelopes must accompany the applications. 


FIELD OFFICER, just demobilized after 5 years 8 months 
SECRETARIAL or ORGANIZING appointment, 
Civil engineer by profession with wide commercial automobile knowledge. 
Educated Summerfields and Winchester. Age 45. Active and energetic, 
Speaks fluent French, good Portuguese, fair Spanisb. Occasionel contributor 
to Spec‘utor over initials “* L. L.’’ Open to any suitable professional employment, 
but would prefer above everything active employment (journelistic or lecture) 
cointering growing anti-Christian movements of so-called Bolshevism cnd mis- 
guided Trades Unionism.—Write ‘ L. L.,”" ¢,o Spectutor, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCE AND STATISTICS. 

Applications are invited for the above appointment, which will be made at 
an initial salary not exceeding £400 a year, and increasing according to scale. 

Applications should be sent not later than Ist July next to the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


M ANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 








desires 


service, 





PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. Salery, 
£20, £22 and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certi- 
fcates granted. For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


June, 1920, 
i ASTERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER TERM.— 
oh (1) Sixth Form Classics, also Form Masters PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


(2) Specialists in General Subjects County Schools. (3) All Subjects, Games. etc., 
Prep. Schools. (4) Board and Residence in French Family (Loire) during VACA- 
TLON in return for English Lessons. MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS, 
good salaries. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., 53 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
[ INCOLN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
4 Required in September, a LECTURER in ART, to be responsible for 
the Drawing and to give some help in the Needlework Course, Salary, it resident, 
£150 to £250.—Apply at once to the PRINCIPAL. 
lFYWO GENTLEWOMEN wanted in Autumn to run SMALL 
: HOUSE near Eaton Square. House fitted with all latest labour-saving 
devices. Own bathroom and sitting-room. Adequate leisure. Four in family. 
Lady nurse.—Apply Box 1009, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 
ANTED in September, a SPECIALIST in ENGLISH 
(Oxf. Fin. Hon. preferred). Also TWO GRADUATES for general 
work in lower and middle Forms. Good French or good arithmetic essential. 
Minimum salary £180,—Apply to Miss CLARK, The Hulme Grammar School for 
Girls, O! ham, 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
, : Head-Master: L. W. TAYLOR, M.A. 

Required in September, ASSISTANT MASTER (Graduate) to take charge 
of Advanced Course Physics. Salary scale £240 to £450 by 14 annual increments 
of £15. Full recognition for approved service elsewhere. 

Interest in Games and other outdoor activities desirable. 

Application should be made at once on printed form, which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. H. WHALLEY 
Acting Director of Education and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington 
June 14th, 1920. ‘ 


[AEG TON EDUCATION 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


D ARLINGTON 


~ COMMITTER: 


Required in September, SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate, with good Chemistry 
and either Physics or Botany. Salary scale £180 to £300 by annual increments 
of £10, full allowance for approved service elsewhere. 

Application should be made at once on printed form which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope.— 
H. WHALLEY, Acting Director of Education and Secretary, Education Office, 
Darlington, June 14th, 1920. 


D ARLINGTON _ ~ COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL com MERCIAL SCHOOL, 


EDUCATION 


Wanted in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate), with special 
cualifications in French and who has had residence abroad. Scale of salary 
£180 to £280. Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. Applications 
should be made on or before July 14th, 1920, on printed form which can be 
obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscay 
envelope.—A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, Education 
Office, Darlington. June 8th, 1920. 


USVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 





COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY. Commencing salary £250 per annum, with 
annual increments. 

_ Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 

tions with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or 
before Thursday, July Ist, 1920, 

University College, D. J. A. BROWN, 

Cardiff. Registrar. 
_ June 9th, 1920. 
(Per Ase EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Wanted in September, 2 SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Good Honours 
Degree and some experience desirable. 

Initial salary £170-£220, according to previous experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County 
School for Girls, Penzance, to whom they should be returned, together with 
copies of testimonials, not later than June 30th, 

Dated June 12th, 1920. 


BikK BECK 


The Governors invite applications fer the undermentioned posts :— 





COLLEGE, 


PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. £200, 
PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH, £200, 


Candidates should possess an Honours degree. 

Full particulars and forms of appiication will be forwarded on receipt of an 
addressed envelope. G. F. TROUP HORNE, 

Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. Secretary. 


ee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) June, 1920, 

REGENT'’S PARK, N.W.1, 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for peng mr of DEMON- 
STRATOR in GEOLOGY. Candidates must have taken an Honours degree or 
its equivalent. Initial salary £200. The appointment is open to women and 
men equally. Applications must be received not later than July 7th.—Further 
information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 


TYCOMBE ABBEY — SCHOOL, 
Wanted in September, 192) :— 


(1) A MISTRESS to teach SCRIPTURE; subsidiary subject History or 


BUCKS. 


Latin. 
(2) A TEMPORARY MISTRESS (for two terms) to teach French. 

Degree or equivalent essential, Initial salary from £180-£250, according to 
qualifications and experience.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—Wanted, in 
hm September, a MISTRESS for General English eer including ee 
ture (if possible), and some subsidiary Mathematics. A London Degree would 
be acceptable and experience is desirable. Initial salary £250, non-resident.— 
Applications should be addressed to the HEADMISTRESS, Bt. Leonards School, 


St. Androws, Fife. : 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in 
CHINESE, tenable at the School of Oriental Studies. Salary £400 & year. Appli- 
cations (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on June 29th, 1920, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, 8.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
yt. GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Ss Required in September, RESIDENT ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
METHOD and some subsidiary subject (not French or Latin). The appointment 
will be terminable after three years. Candidates should be members of the 
Church of England. Initial salary £150 resident.—Apply to the Principal, 
Miss K. T. STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel's College, Cormont Road, Camberwell, 
8.E. 5. 
ADY PRINCIPAL wanted for HOCKERILL TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE, Bishop's Stortford (120 students). Applicant must 
be single, graduate, and C. of E. Stipend £550 with board and residence.— 
Applications, stating age, experience, qualifications, with three testimonials, sent 
before July 7th, to Rev. F, A. REDWOOD, Bishopscourt, Chelmsford. 


ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—Wanted in 
September, a MISTRESS of METHOD to train Infants’ Teachers, 
Salary according to qualifications and experience, but not less than £150, resil- 
dential.—Apply to the Kev. THE PRINCIPAL, SAS 
MAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. port free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
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N FY ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
62nd EXHIBITION, June 7-July 
R.W.S. GALL ERLES, 5a Pall Mall Hast, 10-6. 
ANTED to purchase, ~ ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of 


BOMBAY CITY.—Send description, stating size and ad asked, to 
Box 1008, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WC 


—_— 


LECTURES, &o. 


ESTFIE D COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
tudents are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an cxamination held a in April. 
For lendar and further iculars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, yestfleld Coll Be, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
r HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. ‘The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, 


D., 
The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNF ERMLINE, LL.D. 


Princi 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf, Fin, e 7 Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit,), 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss ALMA WIKNER Gere Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1 , and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Kducation on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 

unds of 23 acres, iu a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
he Course begins in October. --Further particulars on application to SECRETA RY. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a ed principle—Discovery of the 
Say ravory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
ey to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. ‘Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. sete R LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 
AANG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDF ORD PHYSIt ‘AL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdewne Road. Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 

Montefiore, M.A. ; a : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAW RENCE, 


NTENDING d PR 











BRIDES and PRESENT-DAY HOUSE- 


KEEPING. Short comprehensive COURSES in cooking, housewifery, 
laundry, ete. Also longer courses inciuding gardening, vr poultry and bee- 
keeping, etc —Mrs. HUBBARD, Cole man’s Hatch, Sussex 

EL L E O R CH A “R D 


B RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studiey College; 
Examination), 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, 
Ist Class .R.H.S. Examination). 
Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


QTUDLEY ~ HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
K COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 


Ist Class R.H.S, 
Studley College ; 


now ready. Central heating, water service in each room. and rock 
ens being designed this summer. Pive resident University ang other 
urers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


(a LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


oe a for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Half-term 14th June.—lrospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE, 
Eiagetces. vear Canterbury. 


@iRLs’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
“ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
nigue situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
he aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 


dry, 


and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met ut Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

NT. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 

A School tor Girls, with special endowments tor Daughters of the 

Clergy. Tees for Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term 

The School stands well above the sea in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 

Head- Mistress: Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxtord Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., London, 


For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 


JHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Eider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for virls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld tor Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for kxams. Principal, Miss 1. ©. DODD, 








SCHOOL, 


Term began ae 4th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Tel.: 7 Grayshote, 


Qk EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSEL. Delightful Home Schoo!, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Lntire charge of 
Children with peat abroad.- Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 ming, 
irom sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


| Piedeaheetindal HINDHEAD. 














Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London 
pals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 


(Resident oaly.) 
ouse stands in 100 acres af 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTLON to MUSIC urs Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-ENOWN. * PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 


Pupils vy ee: for advanced examinations and for the universities, {f required 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net] Ball, Tennis, Bathing’ 


HIS 8 FLED: 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


“ si or G “Watford 616.” 
JP ERSEY LADIES’ 





“COLLEG E, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of ~ 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
— buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
istress. 


QT. 





MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on a Historica to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College Rt istorical Tripes) and of the Masia | Grey Tre aining College 


FOREIGN. 


J}DUCATION in SWITZERLAND,—Ist-class Boarding Schoo! 
‘j for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE,. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabis 





house. Tennis court. Escort from London,—For lilus. Pros. applyto Principal 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 


September. Vacation course, —~ and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue ds Morges 34 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. (Speciat Entry.) Age 


No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 


174 to 18}. 
{ * Royal Navy Hous 


examination papers on aes to JAMES GIEVE, 
21 Old Bond Street, ‘ 


JAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND pam t 7A SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £1 
Pa. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
thould be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 5. 


Peers ee gsc 8 6 OL. 
Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, MLA. 


Head master : 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th. 
En¢rance Scholarship for Boarders and other Scholarships. 
Apply HE AD-) M. ASTE KR, School House, Ipswich. 


\ TANGFORD, | SU FFOLK (3 miles ‘from Sea). se 
prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other exami 

tions, 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good dit tary, sho yme comforts. Sp 

care for delicate 


or backward boys.—Apply * rer. cjo J. & J. PAT ON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
H EREFORD SCHOOL —Term began April 2lst. 
P Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 
of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July 
For further information (OF prosper tus apply to the Head- Master, Dr. CREF 3. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An E 





An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and Sth for FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHiIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30.—Yor particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. ee : sata Nay 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, iacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Hend-Master, H, V. PL UM, M.A. 


— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 


OURNEMOUTH. 
. PH. L. EVANS, M.A, 
KESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 


ARALY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
STUDENT'S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
LXAMINATIONS, 


a H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshficld, 55 Christchurch 
ed, Bournemouth. 





SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
(sere OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


A 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Vamilles. 
NO CHARGE FOR KEUISTRATION, 
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CHOOLS ror’ BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 

by sending (free of 


AND 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EO, 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 








reliable information 


NCHOOLS Parents can _ obtain 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girla by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


Sending ataffs of the most Important schools, and thus able 
to su BY information difficuii to obtain elsewhere. 
8T.. LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
f\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Berials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knigutrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
DE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, “‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL," Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets.— Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
fiVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
residence in Paris—University certificate), 











HOTELS, HYDROS, d&e. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clitt overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M,D.). 


Telep,: 341. * 


TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—July 3rd: Dolomite Moun- 

tains. Scene of Italian victories. 4 weeks, 65 gns. September: 
Art Cities of North Italy. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Autumn: Italy, Algeria-Tuniaia, 


Egypt. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
» scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C.2. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4, LIMITED. (Established 1835.) —— (paid up), £500,000. . 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and — INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
) LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Sultable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 














RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
a assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
&. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, RROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals 


Full directions on each tin—2:., 3s. 6d., or 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go.,vtc., 238-241 Tottenhamcourtra..W.1, 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


OHN WHELDON & GO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 

in all Depariments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions aud 

Journals of Learned Societies, &c., im seta, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 

logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, each, post free. 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 





6s. per tin, post free, from 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 


EBBW VALE STEEL, IRON, AND 
COAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“STRONG AND HEALTHY 
POSITION.” 





EXTENSION OF COAL PROPERTIES. 





The Firty-Tairp Orpivary Genera, Meetinc and the Firry- 
First and Firry-Seconp Apsovrnep OrpiInaRY GENERAL MEBFTINGS 
of the shareholders of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal 
Company, Limited, were held on June 16th at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. Freperick Mitts (chairman of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Bertram Northgraves, A-C.I.S.) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report of the auditors 
was read by Sir Wittiam Pear. 

The Cuairman said :—Ladies and Gentlemen,—You have had a 
copy of the report for 1920, and of the accounts as at March 31, 
1920. I presume I may take them as read, and I hope it may be 
convenient to the shareholders present to permit me to take the 
two adjourned meetings and the main meeting concurrently. 


Tue Late Sir Caartes ALLEN. 

It would not be possible, however, for me to open these pro- 
ceedings without referring to the death of our old friend Sir 
Charles Allen, the late chairman of the company. Colonel Allen 
joined what was termed ‘the new board ” in 1892—28 years 
ago—at a time when the fortunes of the concern were at a very 
low ebb. He brought sound practical experience, the result of 
his association with his uncle, Sir Henry Bessemer, and with 
his father, Bessemer’s partner, but far more valuable than 
that, a character at once straightforward and genial, which 
enabled him to secure the loyal support of his colleagues on the 
board and of the staff at the works. My own personal acquaint- 
ance with him extended over 21 years. During all that time I 
never heard him utter an unkind word about anybody; he was 
geniality itself. No one rejoiced more than his colleagues 
when, a decade since, his Majesty thought fit to reward his 
services, in the formation of the Territorial Force, by a Knight- 
hood. His death from a fell disease, from which his friends 
hoped against hope he might be delivered, has left a great 
blank. I am sure it will be your desire that we should convey 
to his two gallant sons—both of whom won the D.S.O. in the 
Great War—and to his devoted daughter, the expression of our 
deepest sympathy with them in the irreparable loss they have 
sustained. (Hear, hear.) 

Tue Boarp. 

We are fortunate in having secured the services on the board 
of Sir Philip Henriques and of Mr. Franklin Beynon, and at a 
later stage of these proceedings you will be invited to confirm 
their appointment as directors. The shareholders, I am sure, 
will desire to join with the board in congratulating our deputy- 
chairman on the honour which his Majesty has paid him by 
conferring a baronetcy upon him, as well as on receiving a 
Commandership of the Order of the British Empire. You will 
agree with me that Sir John Beynon has, by his past services 
to the community, thoroughly deserved these distinctions, and 
that he will bear them with dignity in the future. (Hear, 
hear.) 

BaLance-Sueer. 

The shareholders will recollect that, in consequence of the 
difficulty experienced with regard to questions arising out of 
excess profits duty, munitions levy, and coal mines control 
finance, it was not possible to issue the balance-sheets as at 
March 31, 1918 and 1919, respectively. I am glad to say, how- 
ever, that such progress has now been made as to enable us 
to present the balance-sheet as at March 31, 1920. We are 
advised by the auditors that the preparation of individual 
balance-sheets for the years 1918 and 1919 would serve no useful 
purpose, as it would involve somewhat wide estimates in regard 
to our accounts with the Government, and that it is more 
convenient to amalgamate all the three last years in one. Even 
as it is, there has been no definite settlement with the Govern 
ment, and in order not still further to postpone the issue of a 
balance-sheet estimates, which have been made on conservative 


lines, have been necessary. The figures are set out in a form 





easily understood, and it must be evident to anyone that a 
strong and healthy position is disclosed. It will be observed 
that the directors were justified in declaring interim dividends 
of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares in respect of the two 
former years, and, as annuunced on each occasion, they do not 
propose any further dividend but they ask your confirmation 





of their action. 
| As 1 ventured to observe last year, the profits are the resulé 
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of steady progress extending over many years. The turnover 
last year was over £7,600,000, and as the divisible profit on the 
Preference and Ordinary shares is £346,504 or 4.56 per cent. 
on this turnover, it shows on how narrow a margin this vast 
industry is conducted. The wages paid by the company 
amounted to £3,904,817. If the sum of £346,500 thus divided 
amongst the shareholders had been paid instead to our work- 
people as some people seem to suggest, they would have re- 
ceived 1s. $d. only in the £, or 8.75 per cent. in addition to the 
wages they received. They have been paid very good wages 
indeed. Representatives of the working classes seem terribly 
afraid of acknowledging the excellent wages which our colliers 
and workpeople are capable of, and are, in fact, earning. I 
need not, however, at this time of day point out to you and to 
them that unremunerative capital would speedily result in a 
starved and crippled industry. Thoze, and amongst them many 
of our own workpeople, who remember them, cannot surely 
welcome a return to the conditions ruling at Ebbw Vale during 
the last 30 years of last century, during which time there was 
practically no return on the capital invested in the concern, 
Shareholders were chary of adding to their responsibilities, 
development was therefore impossible, the wages were low in 
amount and unsatisfactory in character, and, in fact, the whole 
industry was stagnant. 
Tron AND StkEL DEPARTMENTS. 

The principal features of the balance-sheet are, first, the 
very large capital expenditure in recent years. We were 
reasonably progressive before the war, but during the war 
the iron and steel departments have, at the instance of the 
Government, been largely expanded. The extensions include 
the purchase and development of iron ore fields in North- 
amptonshire, which, I am pleased to say, are turning out well 
up to expectations; three new batteries of by-product coke 
ovens—230 in number—with their accompanying recovery 
plants; two new blast furnaces, which alone have cost over 
a million of money; considerable extensions of the steel works 
and the electrical generating station at Ebbw Vale; and, in 
addition, an up-to-date steel sleeper plant at Newport. These 
developments, which so far have only in part become remunera- 
tive, are fast approaching the stage when they should increase 
the production by 50 per cent. I am glad to be able to 
announce that the first blast furnace has been blown in success- 
fully, and that we are now making steel from our own native 
ores. (Cheers.) The shareholders will next observe an item— 
new to us—“ Capital Reserve Account” of £1,350,548, which 
is the result of the valuation, on a pre-war basis, of our 
assets as at March 31, 1917, referred to in the report of the 
directors in 1918, made for the purpose of recasting and 
increasing the share capital of the company, authorized by 
the shareholders in July 1918, the issue having been success- 
fully made in the autumn of that year. 


War ALLowances. 

The only remaining item to which I wish to make reference 
is that of the amount paid for war allowances, £52,118 17s. 2d. 
The payments ceased in June, 1919. The total from the com- 
mencement of the war was £153,306 12s. 4d. I feel sure no 
shareholder will have grudged giving up his share o? the profits 
to this purpose—(hear, hear)—and that it has been greatly 
appreciated hy the recipients is shown by the numerous letters 
(couched often in rough and ready language) which have been 
received throughout the whole period from large numbers of 
the sailors and soldiers employed by us; and perhaps I might 
be permitted to mention that every man who has returned 
has, in fact, been offered his old employment on his release 
from the Colours. In those cases where incapacitation has 
prevented a man from resuming his former occupation, suit- 
able employment has been found, and in no case at less than 
the current rate for that particular job. (Cheers.) 

Tue Couiteries. 

With regard to our colliery undertakings, I wish I could 
{ell the same tale of progress and development as I have related 
in regard to our iron and steel works. Rightly or wrongly, at 
the outset of control, development was prohibited not only at 
Ebbw Vale, but all over the country, and although 18 months 
have come and gone since the Armistice, no suitable arrange- 
ments have yet been made to proceed with this very necessary 
work. New sinkings are held up, out-of-date machinery stil! 
slogs along its wasteful way, whilst wages and allowances 
have been increased and hours of work reduced. The nation 
has done all those things which it ought not to have done, and 
left undone all those things it should have done, in its coal 
industry. It is not surprising, therefore, that tho cost of coal 
has gone up and the output has gone down. The number of 
men has increased and the output is reduced. No hody of 
business men in their senses would have conducted their 
affairs in the unfortunate way that has been adopted in this 
most vital industry. I can only hope that some more 


enlightened policy than that of impounding the whole of the 
excess on the pre-war standard of profits, after making allow- 
ance of a percentage on the increased capital employed, will 
shortly be announced, and that those qualified to know and 








to act left free, and indeed compelled, to get to work, and as 
speedily as possible attempt to make up the leeway of nearly 
SIX years. 

Although somewhat outside the scope of the report and 
balance-sheet under discussion, the shareholders will like te 
know that we have extended our coal properties very materi. 
ally during the current financial year. ‘They will recollect that 
in 1916, in conjunction with Messrs. T. Benyon and Co 
Limited, we purchased in equal parts the share capital of John 
Lancaster and Co., Limited, and Powell’s Tillery Steam Coal 
Company, Limited. Our partners have now transferred to u 
their moiety of tho share capital in these undertakings and, 
in addition, we have acquired practically the whole of the 
shares of the Newport-Abercarn Black Vein Steam Coal Com. 
pany, Limited, a property adjoining our Abercarn coalfield te 
the north. Again, owing to the death of Mr. George Lancaster 
who was the principal shareholder in Lancaster’s Steam Coal 
Collieries, Limited, that property was thrown on the market 
and we were fortunate enough to be the first in the field and 
in a position to negotiate. In the result we have purchased the 
whole of the Ordinary shares in that undertaking; there are no 
Preference shares and there are no Debentures. The oToperty 
adjoins that of John Laneaster and Co.’s collieries to ¢ 1@ north 
and those of the Ebbw Vale Company’s collieries to the east 
A plan is exhibited on the wall, and the shareho!ders will see at 
a glance the position and importance of these several under. 
takings in respect of the Ebbw Vale Company’s property. The 
company will thus own a compact area of ¢coal-bearing lands 
amounting to 21,354 acres, or over 33 square miles, freehold 
and leasehold, producing at the present time about 6} million 
tons of coal per annum, with great possibilities in the way of 
consolidation and economy, and capable of considerably in- 
creased production. These new acquisitions-have been paid for 
partly in cash and partly by the unissued Ordinary shares 
which were specifically reserved for the purpose of such trans. 
actions. Should it be necessary at a future date to issue addi- 
tional capital, ample notice will be given, and the shareholdezs 
will have the first opportunity of providing it. 


Hovsine@ Axo THe Government’s BI. 

There is in Ebbw Vale and district a great shortage of work- 
men’s dwellings. Before the war, with the exception of a long- 
winded effort bythe local authorities in 1910, resulting in 4 
houses being built by them, the company had taken care of 
this problem, and during the 20 years ending 1914 some 2,00 
cottages were built. During the war a great increase in the 
number of employees took place, and very few houses could be 
built owing to war-time regulations. Immediately after tho 
Armistice the company, realizing the position and its respon- 
sibilities, set to work again, but were checked by the result of 
the Government Housing Bill. The best available site, on 
which some thousands of pounds had already been expended 
was relinquished to the local authorities, whose efforts, how. 
ever well meaning, have been so successfully blighted by the 
Government that not a brick has been laid. Instead of thi 
3,000 houses that all the local bodies agree must be built, and 
built quickly, all that is in prospect is a scheme comprising 
42 houses, too big and too costly for the purpose for which 
they are urgently required, and these are only to be proceeded 
with if the money can be found. There does not appear at 
the moment to be a single penny in sight to enable even this 
paltry contribution to be commenced. 


“ Economics Must pe Scraprrp.” 


In the meantime, recognizing, as the deputy-chairman said 
on this subject last year, that “economics must be scrapped,” 
we are continuing as best we can on more difficult sites the 
extension of our garden villages, and at the same time are 
building a large Rostel for men. Clearly, here is another 
instance where talking must cease, and action—vigorous action 
at that—takes its place. The problem is not insoluble, and I 
venture to suggest it will be best solved by encouraging those 
who understand it getting to work on it. (Hear, hear.) 

In my judgment, this matter should he left entirely to 
private enterprise, and as houses cannot be built to let at an 
economic rental at the present time, the Government should 
make a grant of £300 for every workman’s dwelling completed 
to the satisfaction of the local authority during the present 
year, and perhaps next year, and encourage rapidity of thought 
and of action by reducing the amount of the grant during 
each successive year. Whatever they decide should be the 
result 6f careful thought, and it should bo final. They should 
not encourage delay by engendering a hope that builders will 
benefit by waiting for still better conditions. This Company 
is prepared to go ahead, providing it can be assured its efforts 
will not he again interfered with. We are not ashamed of our 
work in the past. We recognize that a well-housed is an effi- 
cient workman, and that nothing but turmoil and unrest can 


result from the housing conditions ruling in Ebbw Vale to-day. 


We rare Scueme. 


Not only mnst workpeople be well housed, but greater interest 
must he taken in their welfare, where, as in our case, large 
hodies of workpeople and their families have to live far remote 
from large towns. It s been found by experience that encour- 
agement and direction are necessary in organizing and facili- 
tating the pastimes, amusements, and interests which work- 
people have now leisure time to indulge in. Whilst before the 
war wo did do something in this direction, it was not until! the 
Ministry of Munitions introduced its Welfare Movement that 
we organized a specific scheme, which is now well established. 
We have set out with the intention that every branch should 
he self-supporting, on the principle that “‘ the game must be 
worth the candfe,” and so far we have not been disappointed 
with the progress made. The company has also established 
ambulance stations and well-trained experienced teams in every 
department; canteens and rest rooms; we support a cadet corp3 
with special attention to gymnastic training, and we provide 
facilities—cricket, football, tennis, golf, bowls—for all tho 
employees. It has established a first-class brass band and an 
excellent orchestra—indeed, all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
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sports and amusements—and we continue to give special atten- 
tion to the technical classes at our literary and scientific insti- 
tution which has been a feature of Ebbw Vale life for 60 —or" 
Some years ago we started a Safety Virst em geen rut 
recently we have organized a Safety Committee which regu aes 
and encourages every colliery and works department in this 
most important development. 
Lasovr AND INnpusTRY. . 

I now propose to say a few words about the attitude of 
Labour to industry in this country in general, and at Ebbw 
Vale in particular. Despite appearances, compared with most 
other nations, we are settling down in this country, and are in 
an enviable position. Vast numbers of Britishers are begin- 
ning to realize that striking for an increase of wages is not the 
way to get prices down, and that the best of all ways is to in- 
crease production; that the profiteer’s opportunity has gone 
when an ample supply instead of a deficiency of, his particular 
commodity is on the market; that they are still going to be 
working for a weekly wage, and under some sort of a “ boss 
even if the State or the Soviet replaces the = employer. 
The workman is beginning to realize he would prefer to discuss 
his grievances promptly with me, and my kind, rather than 
witlr an army of officials who know nothing of the subject and 
because of that lack of knowledge (which, under the circum- 
stances of their —— is excusable) defer and baulk 
inquiry. In short, human nature being what it is, and must 
long remain, the capitalistic system has come to stay, and it 
must rest on reasonable compromise. Its advantages and limi- 
tations must be understood and explained by both employers 
and employed, and it must be given every chance to work har- 
moniously and effectively. I can quite anderstand many work- 
people saying they are not going to work for another man’s 
private profit, but that is entirely because what they read and 
what they are told represent the situation in a grotesque 
manner. After all, what is capital? It is simply the accumu- 
lated savings of unexpended income of generations of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. Imagine, if every one, year 
after year, spent all he received in eating, drinking, and 
luxuries; quickly stocks would be used up, machinery would 
yerish, and development would cease. The system of. capital- 
ism now in use is no older than 150 or 160 years, and follows 
the application of steam to industry. Formerly a workman 
could become his own capitalist by making the implements of 
his trade; thus a blacksmith could and did construct his own 
forge, a fisherman his own boat, and so forth; but for an ex- 
yosition of the change that has taken place, I recommend 
Mr. Hartley Withers’ admirable book, ‘‘ The Case for Capital- 
ism—1920.”". Machinery has brought about increased produc- 
tion, and increased production has induced increased popula- 
tion, and production must he increased, and ever increased, 
if the wave of prosperity and the ease and comfort of mankind 
are to be maintained. This involves ever the cheapening of 
money and the augmentation of capital. Hitherto, with few 
exceptions, workpeople have been taught by those who lead 
them, and know no better, to detest capital and the capitalistic 
system. They must learn to understand and to trust it. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

Whilst it is no longer possible for the workman to become 
individually the owner of the machinery he works with, it is 
yossible for him to become his own capitalist, and it is because 
| am firmly convinced that it is by that means, and by that 
means alone, that labour unrest can best be ended, that I 
venture to point out how it can be done. A year ago in my 
evidence before the Coal Commission, I calculated that the 
control of this company could be secured by each employee 
investing £72 in the shares of the company (taken at par 
value). ‘To-day, it would cost each of the 34,000 workmen now 
employed ¢29 5s. 3d. to do so. Am I to be told that such an 
investment is not possible? The list of our 10,000 shareholders 
shows that many of them are men and women of small means, 
and I suggest that if 10,000 such people can control our com- 
pany, then 34,069 of our own men could do the like. I agree 
it once that the actual process of acquiring shares in indus- 
trial concerns is at present too mysterious for the general body 
of workpeople. Here then is a chance for amendment. One 
of my colleagues has suggested that shares should be as readily 
obtainable as war securities, of which there are many millions 
of holders. L am convinced if that could be done there would 
be as many ireholders as there are workpeople. Once let 
them taste the advantages of possessing the capital that enables 
them to work, we should soon see a change in the anti- 
capitalistic attitude we all deplore. 

{ spoke of Ebbw Vale in partiewlar. In December, 1918, 
there was established a Joint Industrial Conference, which, 
after some hesitation on the part of some of the workpeople, 
now meets monthly, where the men’s leaders confer round a 


table with the heads of departments. We have no rules other 








than the ordinary rules of debate. Any subject may he 
introduced, and it is astonishing, when difficulties and mis- 
understandings are brought to the light of day, how small 


most of them appear, and with what ease most of them are 
adjusted. A verbatim report is taken and printed for public 
dissemination. Whilst we cannot yet claim complete immunity 
from stoppages of work, much has already been accomplished, 
and there is an inereasing spirit of confidence and_ respect 
between the workpeople and the management, which I am 
convinced will reduce to a minimum the disputes and strikes 
which have in recent years—and especially last year—so sadly 
disfigured our operations. 





“ 4 Wowperrut Property.” 

You have a wonderful property. It has been consolidated 
and is heing developed on a policy long determined upon and 
steadfast!y pursued. Year after year tho aim has been to 
make ourselves as self-contained as possible and to carry our 
manufactures into finished commodities as far as possible. We 
now raise more than all the coal we require for our own use, 
produce the iron ore, all the coke, all the limestone and 
dolomite, all the pig-iron; we make, with few exceptions, all 
our own bricks. Our foundry, engineering shops, and 
machinery are up-to-date and sufficient. We and our subsidiary 
companies now give employment to some 34,000 workpcople, and 





we are not over capitalized. All we require is a minimum of 
interference from Government Departments, a fair field, and 
no favour, and I am convinced we shall be able to conduct 
this vast undertaking to the eatisfaction of the public, the 
comfort and well-being of our workpeople, and to the reason- 
able profit of the shareholders. It only remains for me—and 
I do so in the light of personal knowledge—to thank, on your 
behalf, our recently-appointed general manager, Mr. A. B. 
Sweet-Escott, the heads of our three groups of collieries, the 
works manager, the engineers, and the technical and operating 
stafis for their loyal service and devotion during a very trying 
and difficult period. The shareholders have been pleased to 
allocate an amount of £1,000 to be placed at the disposal of the 
directors for charitable purposes, but the board think you will 
take the view that the expansion of the company’s operations 
and the large addition in the number of men employed requires 
that the sum should now be increased to £2,000. Later on in 
the proceedings, one of your number will be invited to propose 
the allocation of that amount. I now move, and will ask the 
doputy-chairman to second :—‘‘ That the directors’ report, and 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account as at March 31, 1920, 
be approved and adopted. ‘That the dividend paid on the 
Preference shares for the half-year ended September 30, 1919, 
be confirmed. That a dividend be declared at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax, on the Preference shares for 
the half-year ended March 31, 1920, payable to the shareholders 
on the register on June 3, 1920. That the sum of £250,000 be 
carried to the reserve account, That a dividend of 15 per cent., 
less income-tax, be declared on the Ordinary shares for the year 
ended March 31, 1920, payable to the shareholders on’ the 
register on June 3, 1920.” (Cheers.) 

Sir Joun Wynpnam Beynon, Bt., C.B.E. (Deputy-chairman).— 
I have to thank Mr. Mills for the very kind references which 
he has made to me, and you for the very kind way in which you 
have received those references. After the very full, lucid, and 
able address which we have heard from the chairman, nothing 
remains for me but to formally second the resolution so ably 
put befere you by him. ; 

The Cuatrmax.—Ladies and gentlemen, if anyone has any 
remarks to make, now is the opportunity. 

No questions being asked or remarks made, the CaairMan 
put the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The Cnatrmax.—It is now my pleasure to move. the confirma- 
tion of the election of Sir Philip G. Henriques, K.B.E., as a 
director of this company. Sir Philip is known to many of you 
as a financial authority, and as a barrister of some years’ 
standing. He has been doing most excellent work for the 
Government—perhaps he will pardon me for saying, entirely 
without recompense—for many years, and we have found him 
so far a most admirable and useful member of the board. 

Str Jounx Beynon seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Str Putire G. Henriques, K.B.E.—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I thank you very much for the great honour you 
1ave done me by electing me to a seat on the board of this 
great company, and I can assure you that whatever small 
abilities I may have shall be devoted to the welfare of this 
company. (Cheers.) 

he Cuarrman.—It is now. my pleasure to propose the confir- 
mation of the election of Mr. Lionel Franklin Beynon as a 
director of this company. All South Wales shareholders know 
Mr. Franklin Beynon. I have known him for 20 years, and I 
know him to be a good fellow. He took his share in the war 
at a time when most men of his age would have preferred to be 
on firm land. He started flying over the enemy’s lines—a 
quality which may be useful in a director of the Ebbw Vale 
Company. When it is necessary to flee from justice or from 
our creditors we will employ Mr. Franklin Beynon for the job. 
(Laughter.) I know him so well that I can speak very confi- 
dently about him, and I ask you to confirm his election. 

Sir Henry Maruer Jackson, Bt., C.B.E., seconded the motion, 
which was passed unanimously. 

Mr. FRANKLIN Beynon thanked the shareholders for confirm- 
ing his election. 

Re-Ex.ection oF Directors. 


The Cuataman,—It is now my pleasurable duty to propose the 
re-election of Sir John Wyndham Beynon and Sir Henry 
Mather Jackson as directors of the company. Sir John Beynon 
has been a director for the last 10 or 12 years. He is the heart 
and soul of the business; he knows all about it, and all ends 
and sides of it, and you could not possibly have a_ better 
director on the board. He is very largely interested in the con- 
cern, and I should like to take this opportunity of saying how 
thankful I am to him for the very ready way in which he has 

iven up his holdings in subsidiary companies of the Ebbw 

Jale Company which he and his firm took up at a time when 
the Ebbw Vale Company had not the cash or the resources to 
do so, and he has held them until we were in a position to take 
them up. (Hear, hear.) ‘lhe shareholders owe him a debt of 
gratitude for that, and I take this opportunity of asking Sir 

ohn to accept my personal thanks also. have also to ask you 
to re-elect as a director of the company Sir Henry Mather 
Jackson—a man whose name is a household word in South 
Wales, occupying as he does a very distinguished public posi- 
tion, and a man of very great influence indeed in the district. 
(Cheers.) ‘ 

The motion was seconded by Sir Purmip Henriques, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Sir Joun Beynon,—I beg to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the kind confidence you have displayed in mo by re-electing 
me, and to assure you how very proud I am to be associated 
with such a large and influential company as the Ebbw Vale. 
came on to this board, as Mr. Mills has told you, something over 
10 years ago, and it is a very great pleasure to me to be asso- 
ciated with your chairman and with this company, and to seo 
it expand as it has dene in the last 10 years. I can only hope 
it may be my good fortune to be associated with it for many 
more years, and that 1 may continue to see it grow in strength 
in the future as it has done in the past 10 years. (Cheers.) 

Str Hexry Mataer Jacxson.—I am very much obliged to you, 
gentlemen, for again doing me the honour of re-electing me a 
director of this company. I value very mach indeed the posi- 
tion which, thanks to you, I have the privilege of holding im 
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the company, and { can only say that, although I am interested 
in some others, there is none in which, on the whole, I feel 
more interested than I do in this ene. or which, I think, 
has a greater and a better future. (Cheers.) 


Question oF Interim DivipenD. 


Mr. J. D. Lees.—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
resolution which I have been asked to propose will not require 
any words from me to commend to your favourable considera- 
tion. It is:—‘‘ That the directors be authorized to appropriate 
£2,000 to charitable purposes during the current year.” Our 
chairman has told us how the concern has increased in size, and 
it is only reasonable that this amount should be increased in 
proportion. I have no doubt he will tell us later on how this 
money has been spent. While I am on my feet I should like to 
throw out one suggestion: I made it some — ago. I knew 
this company 30 years ago, in bad times, w ren the idea of an 
interim dividend was out of the question. To-day, however, 
we are through the wood; we are enjoying prosperity, and I 
throw out the hint to the board and would ask them if they 
cannot see their way to pay us a small interim dividend of, 
say, 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. at the half-year—(hear, hear)— 
leaving the major portion of the dividend till the end of the 
simply throw that out as a suggestion, and if any other 
like to support it I shall be glad to hear him. 
seconded the motion, which was 


year. 
member woul 

Mr. ALexanper Lawson 
carried unanimously. : 

Dr. James Mason.—I have great pleasure in proposing :— 
“That Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co, be reappointed auditors of 
the company for the ensuing year at a remuneration of 500 
guineas, 

Mr. Tuomas E. Mirros,J.P.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and _gentle- 
men, 1 have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. I think 
we can congratulate ourselves that we have such a well-known 
firm as Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co. as our auditors, but I think 
we ought also, in these days, when we hear so much about the 
elimination of profits, congratulate Messrs. Peat and Co. that 
they have had the courage to show that we have made a 15 per 
cent, dividend. According to the Press and the reports that 
we hear, it is a great crime for a business man to make profit. 
lor my part, Mr. Chairman, I never apologise for making a 
yrofit ; I always apologise, however, if 1 make a loss. (Laughter.) 
} think we shall have to consider the fact that industries in 
this country will in the future have to make a profit of 15 

er cent., which is only a fair return for the risk which 
industry has to run—(hear, hear)—and that, I hope, we shall 
never be afraid or ashamed of taking. For my part, I confess 
that I am still an unrepentant sinner. I am glad, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the opportunity that is afforded me in seconding this 
resolution—if you will pardon the digression—of congratulating 
you upon your elevation to the chair. (Cheers.) There is no 
man who has done so much for the steel industry of South 
Wales as Mr. Mills has done, and I think we ought to rejoice 
that at last we see him in the chair—a position which he has 
rightly earned by his long service in connexion with this com- 
yany. (Hear, hear.) Possibly some of you are not as old share- 
1olders as I am; I have been through the mill in this company 
for many years, and | am very glad that I have never sold a 
share, but have held on to the end—(hear, hear)—and I am very 
glad to see that the end is that. Mr. Mills has become our 
chairman. I have no fear for the future of the steel industry 
when we have such a fine board as we have at the present time 
in connexion with this company, and I am very glad that we 
have seen the continuously progressive developments which 
have gone on to make this concern one of the largest in the 
‘country. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Sratement sy Sir Witiiam Pear. 


Sir Wituum Peat.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will pardon me, possibly, for saying just a wend er two on the 
first occasion upon which | have the honour of appearing before 
you as auditor of your great company—a position, I should 
say, referring to the remark which has just been made by the 
seconder of the resolution, which requires no great courage 
whatever. I had no occasion to call upon my courage to 
certify the balance-sheet which has been presented to you— 
(cheers)—nor had I any occasion to draw upon my courage 
to agree that a 15 per cent. dividend was a fair and reasonable 
return upon the capital you have engaged in the enterprise. 
It has been said that no man ought to make 15 per cent. The 
excess profits duty says that nobody ought to make more than 
9 per cent. But if you look atyour balance-sheet somewhat eare- 
fully you will find that you have substantial reserves; one 
item the chairman has referred to is £1,350,000; another item 
is your general reserve of £100,000; a third item is what you 
propose to put aside this year—namely, £250,000—to supple- 
ment those reserves. Now, gentlemen, your dividend is not a 
return on what you call your Ordinary share capital; it is 
a return commensurate with the total capital which you have 
in the business, and that total capital represents not only your 
share holding, but the reserves which belong to you and are in 
the business of the company. You may ask me how that 
£1,350,000 is arrived at. It was arrived at upon the basis of a 
»yre-war valuation of your plant, and, as all of you know—at 
east some of you know—a pre-war valuation is not a fair 
representation of the assets at to-day’s money values—what are 
called to-day’s money values. (Hear, hear.) That is, as Brad- 
burys, your assets are very greatly in excess of pre-war valua- 
tion upon the basis of which that reserve was arrived at. I had 
also the greatest satisfaction in becoming and accepting the 
honour of being auditor of your company trom the fact that 1 
knew that your board, if I may say so, was a “ live ’”’ board— 
that you are making what was a great concern into a far 
greater concern, that vou are recognizing that power and profit 
consist and are centred not so much in the small concern as 
in the concern which takes trom the earliest stages of manutfac- 
ture its iron ore and the fuel, and finishes with the manufac- 
ture of the article which the British public consumes. There 


is no intermediate profit; the profit is the profit of the company 
from the time that you begin to raise your minerals until the 








time when you begin to deliver the finished product for con. 
sumption. Your board well deserve the eulogy of saying that 
they have made two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, and two ears of corn spring where one sprung hefore 
and that they deserve better of their country than all the race 
of politicians put together. (Cheers.) Politicians make 
nothing, except that sometimes they make mistakes. I think 
your board have been successful in putting before you a most 
satisfactory balance-sheet financially, from a profit point of 
view and from a dividend point of view. I am glad to think 
that you all appreciated the most eloquent, sound, and educa- 
tive remarks of the chairman on the subjects of the accounts, 
because I observed what is quite rare in my experience— 
namely, that no one had a question to ask. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I thank you for so kindly voting me to a position which 
I greatly prize. A blue riband in the audits of the iron and 
steel companies is the audit of the Ebbw Vale Iron and Steel 
Company. I hope I shall long have the honour of remaining 
in that position and be able to .— to you annually no worse 
results than those which you have had to swallow today. 
(Cheers.) 


Vote or THANKs. 


Mrs. Taompson Price.—Mr. Chairman, I notice that ladies are 
in a minority here to-day, although I believe we have quite 
a number on your register. May I, therefore, have the oppor- 
tunity of proposing a vote of theniee to you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the very able way in which you have conducted this meeting, 
and may I also say that I have listened with profound interest 
to the very lucid and informative remarks you have made 
with regard to the position of the employees of this company 
I think that really this company has made a record in it: 
treatment of its employees, and 1 was very glad to hear from 
the chairman that so much is done not only for their comfort, 
but also for their recreation and their amusement. I noticed, 
Mr. Chairman, that you referred to your desire that the 
employees of your company should, if possible, become share- 
holders. I echo that wish, and I think it would be a very fine 
thing for the company if that could in some way be arranged. 
Probably you are aware, as I am myself, that quite a large 
number of companies—some of them new companies during 
the last year or two—have arranged for their employees to be 
paid a certain commission upon their earnings, such com- 
mission to be translated at the end of the year into share 
holdings, and I think that in some cases the board or a number 
of gentlemen who are trustees hold those shares for the em- 
ployees and pay them a certain amount of dividend thereon, 
to be arranged, of course, by the directors. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that some such scheme as that would be a very 
valuable one in connexion with this company, and although, 
of course, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman I am not 
up to move any resolution on this subject, I think the board 
might possibly take into serious consideration such an arrange- 
ment tor the company’s employees, so that they might share 
in the good fortune of the company not only as employees, but 
also as shareholders. I have very much pleasure in moving 
a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and also to the directors 
and staff for their work during the past year, and F iene some 
shareholder will be good enough to second the resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Brair.—I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to the chairman, the board, and the staff, which has 
been so ably proposed by the lady shareholder. When we 
consider the difficulties they have had to face—on the one 
hand, from Government interference, and, on the other hand, 
from Labour agitators—I think we can congratulate ourselves 
on having men of tact and resource to guide the affairs of the 
company. It has been a very difficult time for pioneers of 
industry everywhere in this country, and I can only hope they 
will have a freer hand and fairer terms in the year that is 
coming. (Hear, hear.) We should get all the agsistance we 
can from those in power; they should give us the best place 
in the sun that our energies and forethought entitle us to. I 
think that is all the British people want—a fair chance and no 
favour, (Hear, hear.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


** INDUSTRIALLY THE Worst 1s Over.” 


athe Cuairman.—I am sure we are “yy much indebted to Mrs. 
Thompson Price and to Mr. Blair. should like to tell Mr. 
Lees, with regard to his suggestion of paying an interim divi- 
dend, that he should at all events remember the Latin tag, 
“Absit omen.” The last occasion on which the directors of 
the Ebbw Vale Company declared and paid an interim dividend 
was followed by a series of 25 years in which they paid no 
dividend at all. (Laughter.) We will take his suggestion into 
our consideration, but you have a great deal of work to com- 
plete, requiring a great deal of money, and I personally should 
like to see the company develop into a well-directed, annual 
dividend-paying concern before we start paying interim divi- 
dends. (Hear, hear.) That is my own personal view, but we 
will take the suggestion into consideration. Mrs. Thompson 
Price has suggested a method by which our workpeople can 
become shareholders. I have given you my idea in my address, 
which I hope is shared by the remaining members of the board. 
My own view is that anything that is worth having is worth 
paying for. If workpeople want to become shareholders in 
yublic companies they must do as you and I did—start in and 
co them, and take their chance. (Hear, hear.) 1 do not 
think there is any royal road to wealth, any more than there 
is to any other desirable object. It only remains for me to 
thank you, and I do so with very great gratitude, on behalf 
of the board and the staff, for the vote of thanks you have 
been kind enough to pass to us. We have been through a very 
critical period. I think industrially the worst is over in this 
country, for we have passed through the transition from war 
manufacture to the period of peace. I think we are well on 
the road to some settled policy so far as we as manufacturers 
are concerned, and it only remains, I think, for the (jovetnment 
to interfere with us as little as possible, and I think we shall 
show you a very good return. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank 


you for your attendance and declare the meeting at an end. 


The proceedings then terminated 
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JOSEPH NATHAN & CO., Limited, 


INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 
EFFECTIVE “GLAXO” ADVERTISING. 





The Twentieth Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of Joseph Nathan 
and Company, Ltd., was held on June 16th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Tue SecRETARY (Mr. Fred C. Randall, A.C.1.8) said that as Mr. Louis J. Nathan, 
the Chairman of the Company, was absent in New Zealand on their business, he had 
to ask the sbareholders to appoint a chairman at the meeting. 

Mr. Maurice J. Nathan was then appointed to the chair. 

THE SECRETARY, having read the notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ 

ort, 
ras CuainMAN said : Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is with deep regret that I have 
to announce the death of one of our Managing Directurs in New Zealand, who was 
also Manager for the Company there. 1 speak of my eldest brother, Mr, David J. 
Nathan, who had been connected with the firm of Joseph Nathan and Co, almost 
since its inception, having joined my late father in the year 1875. 

To Mr. David Nathan is due a great deal of the company’s prosperity, and we are 
fully alive to the loss sustained by the company at his death. Mr. D. J Nathan’s 
death has not been referred to in the formal annual report and I know that you will 
pardon my wishing to make a personal announcement rather than to have merely 
recorded the unhappy event in the printed report. The management of the company 
will not be affected by the death of Mr. D. J. Nathan, as arrangements had fbeen 
already made for his retirement. It was extremely fortunate that at the time of 
Mr. David's death, Mr. Louis Nathan, the chairman, and Mr. Sandercock were in 
New Zealand carrying out some important negotiations for the company. 

Now with regard to the Directors’ Report and audited accounts, I assume that 
as they have been in your hands for some time they can be taken as read. 

The aftermath of the war, the shortage of shipping space and genera! congestion 
of business, as well as the growth of your Glaxo and Commercial Dried Milk Trade, 
have during the year under review necessitated the Company carrying heavier 
stocks of materials and goods to a total extent of some £592,000, an increase over 
last year of more than £300,000. These stocks were, however, quite liquid and 
have now been disposed of, but the carrying of heavy stocks must of necessity 
occur whilst your business is so rapidly expanding. 

Freehold and leasehold buildings, Jand, etc., have increased some £37,500, neces- 
sitated by the increased volume of business and demand for storage space. Sundry 
debtors have also increased, as is natural when the turnover has been so materially 
augmented. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet will be noticed the inclusion of the new 
“A” Preference Share Capital, the use of which was only available for three months 
in the year under review. We have also an increase in the creditors of some £300,000, 
represented by larger stock and heavier trading accounts. Advances from baukers 
have fallen about £50,000. 

Your Directors are fully alive to the fact that the balance-sheet shows the need 
for increased capital. This matter is having the close and continuous attention of 
your Board, but it is premature yet to make any statement as to the steps being 
taken to meet the position. 

The profit for the year, after making ample provision for depreciation, contin- 
gencies, etc., is as per the printed balance-sheet, £78,272, and the net profit is 
£66,260, from which a sum of £10,000 has been set aside as a provision for Land 
and Income Tax. The Directors also considered it desirable to write off the sum of 
£5,778 188. 6d. in reduction of new issue expenses, 

Liability for Excess Profits Duty has been provided for. The net carry forward 
from last year, plus the amount brought in this year, gives a sum of £93,033 14s. 0d. 
available. Of this amount there will be absorbed the sum of £13,: ks. Id. paid 
oninterim dividends, plus the amount of £5,778 18s. 6d. written off new issue expenses 
account. Fina: dividends now recommended will amount to £11,149 12s., which, 
plus £3,000 in reduction of surrendered rights of participation in profits, will leave 
an approximate net carry forward to next year of £59,749 16s. 2d. as against £36,774 
5s. 5d. last year. As in the past all charges for maintenance, repairs, renewals 
and doubtful debts have been provided for and the business is being conducted 
on the same sound conservative lines. 

The Directors feel that the position of the Company's affairs warrants them in 
recommending the increase of 2 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary and 3 per cent. 
on the Ordinary dividends, thus giving 10} per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary 
Shares and 15 p.c. on the Ordinary Shares for the year, both subject to Income Tax. 

Mr. L. J. Nathan has been appointed Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Owing to the development of your dairy interests in New Zealand an addition 
has been made to the Directorate by the appointment of Mr. H. :. Pacey, whose life- 
long experience and intimate knowledge of the New Zealand dairying industry and 
well-known organizing ability will make him a valuable acquisition to the strength 
of the Board of Directors resident in New Zealand. 

It was deemed desirable to make an addition to the English Directorate, resulting 
in Mr. Archie Sandercock having joined the London Board. Those two gentlemen 
will submit themselves to you to-day for re-election in accordance with the Articles. 

Mr. Louis Nathan and Mr. Sandercock, who are in New Zealand, have carried 
out work of inestimable value to the Company. 

NEW CAPITAL.—tThe increase of capital foreshadowed by the chairman in 
last year’s speech, was not completed until June of last year, and, as our financial 
year ends in September, we have only had the benefit of this increased capital for 
three months of the year under review. The full benefit will be felt during the 
current year, but a policy of development and expansion has been adopted which 
your Directors feel will be justified by results 

During the last year very important working arrangements have becn made 
between your Company and concerns ia the dairying industry, both in Ungland 
and New Zealand, and we have every reason to hope and believe that these will 
prove of substantial assistance to the Company. 

GLAXO BUSINESS GENERALLY.—I am asking Mr. Alec Nathan to give 
you details of this in seconding the resolution which I shall propose to you. 

GENERAL EXPORT BUSINESS.—This business is recovering itself, but all 
export trade is seriously affected by the position of exchange and the difficulties of 
world transport. Until things become more normal the export trade is bound to 
be restricted. We are, however, taking advantage of every opportunity, and the 
prosperity of New Zealand is reflected in the demands we are receiving for heavy 
supplies of iron, wire, salt, etc. To indicate how this trade is recovering, 1 might 
mention that the value of our exports to New Zealand for the first seven months, 
of this year has been 35 per cent. greater than the total for the whole of the year 
under review, which is a clear indication of the re-establishment of our export trade. 

CONTROL.—During the year under review two of our largest products, viz., 
butter and cheese, have been under control. Notwithstanding this, the prosperity 
of the Company continues. It is understood in the trade generally that the British 
Government are now in negotiation with the Australian and New Zealand producers 
for their butter. 

The Government wish to buy the butter and not the cheese. The producers 
say the two must be dealt with together and there the matter remains. Therefore 
I wish to emphasize that when we are once again able to resume free trading in 
these commodities, the Company will materially increase its earning power. 

We note with satisfaction that the Government in this year’s Budget have dealt 
with the problem of double income tax within the Empire and that this onerous 
charge on Imperial reciprocation is likely to be abolished. 

We are fortunate in our staff, both in New Zealand and London. 

I will now move that the Report and Balance Sheet for the financial year ending 
September 30th, 1919, as certified by the auditors—Messrs. Jackson, Pixley & Co. 

be and is hereby confirmed and adopted, and will ask Mr. Alec Nathan kindly 
to second that proposition; but before I put it to the meeting 1 shall be pleased 
to answer any question shareholders may think well to ask. 

Mr. ALEC NatwHan then said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Your 
product, Glaxo, continues to make satisfactory progress in the esteem of the 
general public. It has now become so universally adopted in the homes where 
there is a baby that we can now claim with a considerable degree of warranty that 
it is the national baby food of British babies. 

Doubtless this, in a large measure, is due to the fact that Glaxo, instead of dis- 
couraging, actually encourages breast feeding, as in many cases where nature's 
supply is deficient in quantity, it is frequently overcome by the mother taking 
Glaxo. Jn fact, as the leading nursing journal, the Nursing Times, pointed out, 
Glaxo given to baby via the mother is probably the best way in which it can be given. 

This has been made possible by the nature of your product and the character 





















of the constituents that compose it. Modern dairy science bas enabled us to place 
in the hands of a mother a form of milk which is bacteriologically pure, easy cf 
digestion, safeguarded against infection by flies and dust, which will “ keep" for 
a considerable period, and yet, as both recent biological experiments and many 
years of clinical experience have proved, contains everything of nutritive value 
that raw milk contains, even those elusive accessory food factors indispensable 
to proper nutrition and growth. 

It has ever been the desire of doctors, nurses and infant specialists to make greate: 
use of cow's milk for infants and invalids; but their activities in this directicn 
have, in the past, been limited by a feeling of insecurity due to the unhygieni: 
conditions connected with the distribution of liquid milk; but this feeling of in 
security has now been overcome by one of assurance and confidence in Glaxo, which 
is steadily gaining recognition as the practical answer to the pure milk question. 
Perhaps one of the most important developments of Glaxo may prove to be the 
growing recognition by the public of the fact that Glaxo is not only the safe and 
suitable form of milk for infants and invalids, but that in general household use, 
especially in summer time, its advantages are also equally acceptable. As the 
most satisfactory form of milk for children and adults in norma! health, there is a 
promising demand which has as yet been cultivated hardly at all. 

The approval of Glaxo by the medical profession is reflected in the purchase by 
the English Government of sufficient quentity to ensure regular supplies to Infant 
Welfare Centres throughout the war period. 

According to official lists there are now 1,718 of these institutions, and about 
1,550 of them are continuous users of your preparation. The number of such 
institutions using Glaxo increases steadily month by month. 

Realizing and accepting the responsibility of being the foster mother of Britain’- 
babies, we have consistently endeavoured to give the greatest possible value for 
the money we receive instead of getting all we can out of the public. 

This may appear altruistic, but when I state that no more than 3% per cent. or 
7id. profit on each 20s, sales was made you will, we think, agree that we could hav: 
made more, but we could not with safety have made lees, This is keeping tbe 
price of a product down to the lowest possible safe margin and lifts the handling 
of your product above and away from any cbarge of profiteering. 

In carrying out this policy we have the double satisfaction of serving the best 
interests of both our public and our shareholders, inasmuch as the good value and 
service rendered increases the turnover, makes mass production possible, with its 
consequent economies, rendering it unnecessary to obtain a large profit per single 
sale—instead a minimum profit per unit sale is made. But owing to the number 
of times the capital is turned over per annum, and the many economies made by 
mass production and buying a large and justly earned net profit results. 

Not only this, but so also do the shareholders benefit, for by the same token 
coupled with increased efficiency and additional expert knowledge that comes 
from intelligently applied experience—the cost of running the business has been 
substantially reduced, notwithstanding the abnormal! increase in wages, cost of all 
materials and of every item of commercial procedure. 

How true this is, is shown by figures taken from the days of the early growth 
of Glaxo, when the turnover was considerably less than now. lBy virtue of the 
economies made possible by the increased voluine of turnover, and of the deprecis 
tion of the £ sterling. the cost of Glaxo to the public has increased only 86 per cent 
on pre-war prices, as compared with an increase in the standard cost of living of 
about 146 per cent. 

Thus it is demonstrated that though the consumer pays for the advertising 
as be does for the actual Glaxo, the tin that contains it, the railage, freight, and 
all distributing and seliing expenses—when this advertising is intelligently applicd 
and directed it becomes not an extra expense, but an economical agent to reduce 
costs and give better value to the public 

Asin the past, so in the future, the policy will be to give to the public the greatest 
possible value for their money, and to make a net profit by doing a great volume of 
trade. rather than to try to make a large profit on a small turnover, 

After baving given you this sketchy resume of how your Glaxo business is pro 
gressing, | have now the pleasure to second the resolution that the Report and 
audited accounts be adopted. 

There being no questions from shareholders, the Chairman then put: ‘That 
the Report and Balance Sheet for the financial year ending September 30th, 1919, 
as certified by the auditors—Messrs, Jackson, Pixley and Co.—be and is hereby 
confirmed and adopted.” 

This was carried unanimously. 

Tre CyuairmMaAn then moved : 

(1) Interim dividends already paid of 6} per cent 
on the paid-up Preferred Ordinary share capital, and 7 
less inceme tax, on the paid-up Ordinary share capital 

(2) The amount of £ 78 18s. Cd. written off New Issue Expenses Accovnt, 
and that the following final dividends as recommended be declared and paid to 
the shareholders appearing on the rcgister of members at the closing of the boule 

on June 19th, 1920, 

(3) 4 per cent. per annum, less income tax, at the rate of 6s. 
paid-up Preferred Ordinary share capital of the Company 

(4) 8 per cent. per annum, less income tax at the rate of 6s. in the £, on the 
paid-up Ordinary share capital of the Company. 

(5) That the sum of £3,000 be written off surrendered rights of particij at: 
in profits account appearing in the Balance ; 

(6) That the balance of Profit and Loss Account be carried forward.” 

Mr. R. C. C. Porrer seconded, and the resolution was passed vinanimous 

Mr. GALZINI proposed the re-election of Mesers. R. C. C, Potter, Alec Nathan, 
A. Sandercock, and H. E. Pacey as Directors of the Company. 

Mr. Ropert Bar Low seconded. Resolution passed unanimously 

Mr. Hunt proposed: * That Messrs. Jackson, Pixley, Browning, Husey and Co, 
be re-elected as auditors of the Company, and that their remuneration be fixed at 
the sum of 250 guineas. And that Mr. Reginald Davis be re-elected as auditor 
for the Company in New Zealand, and that his remuneration be fixed at the sum 
of 250 guineas.” 

Mr. ALBERT Woour seconded. Resolution passed unanimously. 

Mr. ALec Natrnan then said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is 
my privilege and picasure to move a hearty vote of thanks to the staff of the Com 
pany, whether in the offices and factories in England, or in office, warehouse, factory 
or creamery in New Zealand, or some other far distant part of the world. 

As general manager of the Glaxo Department, and a director of the Ccmpany, ! 
am peculiarly fitted to move this motion and to adequately appreciate that it 
is not a mere form of speech. 

Whilst I can faithfully say that every employee gets a fair deal and is working 
for good employers, so too do all members of the staff give to the Company 
their best work with a spirit of cordiality that is inspiring. 

I am sure I voice their views when I say thay are a!l looking forward with keen 
anticipation and pleasure to the day referred to by our chainnan, when an cimployces’ 
permanent profit-sharing scheme wil! be initiated. 

The last few years it has been my constant endeavour to bring about such a 
scheme—the longer I am associated with the staff and the more familiar I become 
with them, the more assured do I feel that they are more than deserving of such 
ascheme. At the same time, it has been the custom of the Company to give bonuses, 
but the spirit of right and ownership, also control, that comes from sbarcholding, 
makes that form of participation infinitely more valuable. 

Their past services and the results of their work will, 1 am sure, make it as much 
a pleasure to every shareholder to second this motion as a vote of thanks, as it 
does to me to move it. 

Mr. SEAR, in seconding the motion, said that be was pleased to hear of a proposal! 
for a scheme to give the employees a share in the profits of the Company. 

The motion was unanimously carried, 

Tne CHAIRMAN: We have just received a cablegram from our chairman, whu 
as you have heard, is in New Zealand, reading as follows: ** Refer to genera] meeting 
after careful personal investigations assisted by competent independent valuations 
1 can authorize you to state publicly our colonial property and shares are worth 
over £150,000 on a conservative basis more than they appear in our books and 
Balance Sheet. This is exclusive reserves London and Wellington.” 

I might mention in connection with this matter that ever since 1 have been con 
nected with the firm (since about 1886) it has always been our policy to be very 
conservative in valuing our properties, so I am not surprised at getting this message 

Mr. J. E. C. Porrer (a sharebolder) said he had very much pleasure in proporing 
a vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding, and coupling with it the sbareholdeis’ 
heartiest thanks to the Directors. (Hear, hear 

Mr. Ham seconded this vote, and it was unanimously 

Tur Cuainman acknowledged the compliment and the proceedings then terminated: 
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MEN who have been waiting for 
their favourite 


K Boot 


or 
+ ] 
‘K’ Shoe 
will be glad to know that, owing to increased 
production, the leading varieties of 


*K’ Footwear for Men 


ate now oblainable through the recognised 
‘K’ Agents. 


THE 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
SUPPORT NOW. 


So far, during the present year, 


EXPENDITURE has EXCEEDED INCOME 
by £13,000. 


The Service now costs £50,000 a year more than before the war. 


NO STATE SUBSIDY. 


It depends on the FREE GIFTS of the British People. 
Already 265 Lives rescued this year. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.. Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for thoso attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the cguntry’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active opcration. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH _IN_WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities, 
Cheques to > L payable : “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 
Address; The Secretary, Appeal Pend for mei in Wales, 119 Victoria Street, 
 —— SW. 
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“ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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When you see 


Every Onoto pen a Pillar Box 
carries with it a double remember to 
get an QOnota, 


guaran ee of life-long 
service, 

The first isthe guar- 
antee of British work- 
manship, which stands 
for soundness and 
accuracy the worid 
over. 

The second is the 
guarantee of the House 
of De La Rue to 
re:nedy, free of charge, 
faults or defects in any 
Onoto Pen no matter 
where it was bought or 
when. 

Thus Onoto, the pen, 
is not only the simplest 
to use, the pen that 
never leaks, the pen 
that fills itself, and 
cleans itself in filling, 
but also the pen that 
will last you a lifetime. 


Leia oy 9 A A RUE 
& CO ™D, 
Bunhill Rew, 

E.C. 





London, 
1. 


FREEDOM 


No. 1.—The Tyranny of the Trade Unions. 


TALKS: 


No. 2.—Nationalization and Liberty. 
No. 3.—Local Option or Personal Option. 
No. 4.—Parliament and Freedom. 


Send Is. for packet of 25 (mixed or specified) to the 


FREEDOM ASSOCIATION, 
12 Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the 

“* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“ The prece pts he ae down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, a Bs a 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 


lon, S.W. 1, 


Hair,” 
ete. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY. 
ARCHWAY HOUSE, PLAYFORD, IPSWICH. 


The Library for all Modern Literature; for History, 
for Philosophy, for Psychology, for Theology. 


NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 
Terms and Prospectus on ae to the SECRETARY. 


NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR | is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the thisé Saturday in January 
and July. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 





“An Ideal Companion.” 


MY COMMORN- 
PLACE BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. 12/6 net. 


Fifty-six reviewers in leading journals have already 
spoken highly of this charming collection of interesting quota- 
tions with the author's no lesa interesting comments, as im the 
following brief extracts :— 

“The book is one to have and to read. To quote Mme. 
de Sévigné, it is like a basket of cherries; one begins by 
picking out the reddest and ripest, and ends by eating 
them all. The very changes of subject are enticing; we 
know not what the next page will be, whether grave or 
gay, prose or verse, epigram or epitaph. There is no strain 
on the attention; the book would be an ideal companion 
in a hammock or on a punt ; equelly admirable when warming 
oneself beforo tea in the present unspeakable weather.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Hackett’s sense of humour is as alert as his intel- 
lectual sympathy. All moods of the mind are reflected in 
his excerpts, and there are pages of laughter, no less than of 
tears and dreams. ... We can scarcely imagine a better 
bedside book, or one that can be consulted with a wider 
variety of interest.”—Daily J'elegraph. 

“Mr. Hackett’s- book fascinates me, his catholic and at 
the same time scrupuious taste, his valuable and important 
annotations to the extracts. His book is an appealing 
changeling among modern publications and singularly 
refreshing.’ — Nation. 

“This delightful volume is likely to be of the greatest use 
to literary students. . . . Not the least valuable part of the 
book is the comment. Mr. Hackett, out of his richly stored 
mind, recalls at every turn the affinity and application of 
the ideas of the great poets, prose stylists, and thinkers, 
whom he quotes. . Men like Mr. Hackett, with their 
passionate love for true literature, are likely to play a great 
part in the revival of English Literature.” 

—Contemporary Review. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





“First ” Novels. 


It is interesting, in view of the recont discussion on “ First ”’ 
novels in the Press, to note that Mr. Fisher Unwin has no 
less than five “ First ”’ novels in preparation for early publi- 
cation. These “ First’? Novels are all of unusual interest 
and show exceptional story-telling ability on the part of 
their authors. 


Read these fine “First” Novels. 


MADELINE OF 
THE DESERT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. Cloth. 8/- net. 


The Observer says it is “* A romance with a really con- 
vincing Egyptian background.” ‘The first large impression 
is already sold out. 


A CHILD 
OF THE ALPS 


By MARGARET SYMONDS. 7/6 net. 


In this fascinating romance, the author, 2 daughter of 
John Addington Symonds, delineates with great skill the 
intense power which environment possesses over certain 
natures, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
Publishers of the “First” Novel Library. 





AMRITSAR: And our Duty to India 


By B. G. HORNIMAN. Cloth. 6s. net; boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 
A book to study side by side with the ‘‘ Hunter ” Report. 
It is the people’s side of the case. 


PORTRAITS OF THE “EIGHTIES” 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 
lés. net. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s vivid sketches of some of the principal 
actors in the affairs and general life of this country in the 
Victorian “‘ Eighties " provide informing as well as excellent 
entertainment. 


A_ HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD. Cloth. 21s. net. 
“It will remain for many a long year a standing work 


for all students of the History of the English language.” 
—The New Highway. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 
By D. WILLOUGHBY. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
“These essays contain more wisdom on the subject of 


current affairs than many leading articles, sermons, and 
speeches of the professionally wise.”—The Daily News. 


SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
D.Sc.: His Life and Letters 


By J. 8. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 2ls. net. 

“It is a great feat to have brought within the compass of 
these relatively scanty pages so perfect a presentation of a 
character versatile and executive beyond all ordinary 
experience.” — The Friend. 

** A happy and intimate account of the professor.” 


— Discovery. 
INSTINCTS OF THE HERD . 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


By W. TROTTER. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
** An exceedingly original essay on individual and social 
psychology.”— The New Statesman. 
“* It is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime 
factors of human advance.”— The Times. 


FEMINISM AND SEX EXTINCTION 

By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net 

** Miss Kenealy has mustered a formidable array of facts 

tending to prove that the key to human perfection lies in 
the accentuation of sex differences, physical and mental.” 
—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS 
Edited by M. D. PETRE. Cloth. 16s. net. 
‘“* These letters reveal afresh the character of the man— 
sincere and open, humorous, loyal to friends, compassionate 
to human frailties, wise in council.” —Sunday Times. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 
By JOHN, Viscount MORLEY, O.M. Fourteenth 
Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

** A work which has long ranked as one of the most luminous 
and brilliant of modern political biographies.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


LORD DUNSANY’S NEW BOOK, 


TALES OF THREE HEMISPHERES 


Cloth. 6s. net. 
A collection of twelve fantastic stories, nearly all oriental, 
or semi-oriental, in the now well-known Dunsany manner. 
BAEDEKER GUIDES 
A necessity to every traveller in Belgium, Holland, 
Canada, The United States, Egypt, Great Britain, 
Greece, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Palestine, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Russia. 
Ask at your booksellers for the Baedeker Guide 
to the country you propose to visit. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.G 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW COMPLETE 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. ByG. E. 
Buckle, in succession to W. F. Monypenny 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. V. 1868-76. Vol. VI. 1876-81. 18s..2c, 


The story of Lord Beaconsfield’s life increases in per- 
sonal interest and historical value as it reaches the 
climax and close of his astonishing career. Mr. Buckle 
has had access to a large and: voluminous private 
correspondence of the highest value in respect of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s later years, and in an Appendix are 
included several chapters of an unfinished novel. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 
ILLUSTRATED. 














Volumes I.-IV. 15s. NET EACH. 


THE LIFE of BISHOP MOORHOUSE 
OF MELBOURNE AND MANCHESTER 


By EDITH C. RICKARDS, author of ‘ Zoe 
Thomson and Her Friends.’’ With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 14s. net. 


HISTORY of the WELSH GUARDS 


By Major C. H. DUDLEY WARD, D.S.O., 
M.C., with an Introduction by Lt.-General 
Sir FRANCIS LLOYD, G.C.V.O., etc., with 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. 


GOOD CONDUCT. sania 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, author of 
‘* Spanish Gold,’’ etc. ‘‘ Mr. Birmingham’s 
wide and appreciative circle of readers will 
eagerly welcome a new volume in his old vein. 
. . « The book is packed with witty sayings | 
and comical situations.’’—‘* Daily Chronicle.”’ 
2nd impression. 6s. net. 


AN EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC 
DICTIONARY By Sir E.A.WALLIS BUDGE, 


Litt.D. The Dictionary contains nearly 23,000 
forms of Egyptian words and a series of 
Indexes of English words, King List and 
Geographical List with Indexes, List of 
Hieroglyphic characters, Coptic and Semitic 
Alphabets, etc. 1,500 pages. Bound in 
morocco. £15 15s. net 


ANNIVERSARIES np OTHER POEMS 


By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D., Editor of | 
** The Cornhill Magazine.’’ 5s. net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM 


ON THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE ENGLISH, 
By the Rev. Canon J. S. FLYNN, Vicar of 
St. John’s, Hove. An appreciation of Puritan- 
ism tracing its growth in England and 
America, and showing how it has shaped the 
course of politics in both countries. i2s. net. 


THE SMALL FARM 


and its Management. By JAMES LONG. 
This standard work has been practically re- 
written in order to make it a reliable and | 
useful guide under the new conditions of 
7s. 6d. net. |. 

















farming. 2nd Edition. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY. 
ST. JOHN ERVINE’S 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS 


(Author of “‘ John Ferguson,” ‘“‘ Mrs. Martin’s Man.’’), 








ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S 
NEW FULL LENGTH NOVEL. 


SIRHARRY | 


By the Author of ‘“ The Caravan Man.” 


THE DUCHESS of SIONA 


ERNEST GOODWIN 
A DETECTIVE STORY. 


THE CASK 


FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 


READ ALSO 


POTTERISM 


ROSE MACAULAY 
“A brilliant novel.’’-—Observer. 


“The wittiest and most brilliant picture of present- 
day life that has appeared for a long time.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
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For Writing Comfort. 

A “Swan” Pen is one of the 
finest writing helps one can have. 
With it you can think and write 
at the same time. 

The “Swan” Pen, on account 
of its unequalled smoothness, 
glides over the paper in full 
sympathy with the flow of the 
writer’s thoughts. 

One becomes unconscious of the 
effort to write. 






In beauty of form and 
finish, no other pens equal 
a“ Swan,” 





N) 
\ SOLD BY 


PA THN 1 
= J j \ ‘NMA STATIONERS III 
= a & JEWELLERS 
BS Prices : 


SE ) 
I : : 12/6,15/-,20/- a 
Hi Che Guarantee HHLAIUUUU upwards, Hd 
of Satisfaction 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan Hovuse, 133-135, OxrorD S8t., 
LonpbonN, W.1. 

London Branches: 79 & 80, High 
Holborn, V.C.1; 97, Cheapside, 
E.C.2; 954, Regent Street, W.1; 
and at 3, Exchange St., Manchester. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK. 
Letters of Travel 


(1892-1913). 


Edition de Iuxe. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. «6s. net. 





Life of Lord Kitchener. 
By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 123. 6d. net. 


Life of Lord Courtney. 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Arthur Innes Adam. 
(Captain, the Cambridgeshire Regiment), 1894-1916. A 
Record founded on his Letters. By ADELA MARION 
ADAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.. net. 
(Bowes & Bowes: Cambridge.) 


The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


By Lieutenant-Coicnel the Right Hon, Sir FREDERICK 
PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Intro- 
duction ‘by Ljieut.-General THE EARL OF CAVAN, 
With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£3 3S. net. 





A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 


By OWEN WISTER. Crown 8vo. 6s.. net. 


Spectator : “‘ We must leave Mr. Wister’s book with the remark 
that, if any British or American reader of it still wants to bear 
the ancient grudge, he must. be of all men the most wantonly 
pugnacious.”’ 





The Power of Prayer. 
Being a selection of Walker Trust Essays, with a Study 
of the Essays as a Religious and Theological Document. 
Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and 
DAVID RUSSELL, of the Walker Trust. 8vo. 18s. net. 


DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET.— 
What Religion Is. 


sy BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of 
the British Academy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Space, Time, and Deity. 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 1916-1918. By S. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., LUL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


A Critical History of Greek 
Philosophy. 


By W. T. STACE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book provides a complete account of Greek philosophy 
from Thales to the Neo-Platonists. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


CONRAD'S 


NEW NOVEL 


The RESCUE 


WILL BE READY ON 


JUNE 25TH 


J. M. DENT & SONS, 10-13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, LONDON 





£500 


FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated 
always prominently with the publication of First Novels, many 
of the writers of which are now in the front rank of presént- 
day authors. To encourage new authors still further, Messrs. 
JOHN LONG are offering now a prize of £500 (Five Hundred 
Pounds) for the Best First Novel. For particulars write to the 
Publishers, JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12-14 Norris Street, Hay- 
market, London, 8.W. 1. 


JOHN LONG’S LATEST NOVELS 


SONNICA 


By V. BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “ The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse,”’ now in its 750th Thousand. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in a column review in the Daily Telegraph, 
under “* Books of the Day,” after comparing this Novel by 
Senor Ibanez with Flaubert’s ‘“ Salammbo” and Bulwer 
Lytton’s “The Last Days of Pompeii,” further says of this 
remarkable book: ‘‘‘ Sonnica’ is a novel of undoubted vigour, 
full of human passions, a brilliant example of descriptive ability 
and historic imagination. Clearly the author is a man to 
reckon with in our modern world.” 


English Sales to date 22,750 Copies. 7s. net, 


JANE HOBBS 


By EILEEN FITZGERALD. Eileen FitzGerald is reckoned among 
the popular authors by her charming novels of contemporary English 
life. Here is another fine one in which the central character is a 
-tascinating creation. 7s. net, 


APRON-STRINGS 


By RICHARD MARSH. By his many notably successful stories Mr 
Richard Marsh ranks high in popular estimation, ‘‘ Apron-Strings "’ 
is a novel of real charm and sustained interest equal to the best that 
has emanated from his pen. 7s. net. 


OF FINER CLAY 


By HYLDA RHODES. Hylda Rhodes is favourably known as an 
author of distinction by her brilliant novels. This, her latest, is in 
her best vein and will undoubtedly enhance her reputation. 78. net, 


A WIDOW’S WOOING 


By JAMES BLYTH. This novel affords Mr. James Blyth many oppor- 
tunities for introducing striking character studies such as his numerous 
admirers expect. The lovely young widow will be acclaimed his best 
portrait study. 78. net. 


THE KING’S PASSION 


By AMY J. BAKER. This is a stirring romance of surpassing interest. 
It reveals all the accustomed charm and power of the author, who has 
achieved sugh wide popularity by her delightful Novels of South Africa. 


AT STARTING PRICE : ‘ 


ty NAT GOULD. “No finer testimonial to the popularity of Nat 
Gould could be put forward than the fact that over twenty miillion 
copies of his books have been sold.”—Morning Post. 78, net, 


THE BRIDE OF SHIVA 


By HENRY BRUCE. In public estimation Mr. Henry Bruce ranks 
high among the leading novelists of the day. “ The Bride of Shiva,” 
his latest book, is a singularly powerful love story and, like all his previous 
novels, is of Anglo-Indian setting. 7s. net. 


A BRUSH WITH FATE 


By CARLTON DAWE. In this striking present-day romance there 
is no lack of the unexpected or of those swift developments in which 


Mr. Carlton Dawe is a past master. 7s. net, 
THE AMBITIONS OF — JILL 
By MAY WYNNE. May Wynne is an author who has won her own 


place among the leading novelists of the day. We have here her latest 
book, a splendid novel of intrigue and romance of quite outstanding 


BERTHA IN THE BACKGROUND 


By BEATRICE KELSTON. Observer: ‘‘ Miss Kelston has the real 
gift of delicate farce—a gift that is extremely rare. Her talent causes 
a perpetual ripple of pleased laughter.” 7s. net. 


THE GATE OF TEMPTATION 


By PERCY JAMES BREBNER. “The Gate of Temptation” is sure 
to please the many admirers of the novels of Mr. Percy James Brebner. 
In it he has evolved a strong plot and a love interest of infinite appeal. 
The heroine is delightful. 7s. net. 











Write to-day for New Catalogue, 112 pages. 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LATEST AND BEST NOVELS 





THAT GIRL MARCH 


By W. H. RAINSFORD. 


FOUR BLIND MICE 


By C. C. LOWIS, author of “ Fascination.” 
7s. net. 


THE STORY * NEW ZEALAND 
RIVER 


By JANE MANDER. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Very well told . . . a promising first novel.’’—Outlook. 
“Intimate and convincing . . . handled with skill and a 

discretion that augurs well for the future of the author of this 
excellently sustained story.’’—Everyman. 


7s. net. 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 


By H. L. WILSON, author of “ Ruggles of Red 
Gap,” etc. 7s. net. 


THE WATCH-DOG ti CROWN 


By JOHN KNIPE. 


THE GREAT LEVIATHAN 
By D. A. BARKER. 7s. net. 


_‘‘* The Great Leviathan ’ grips the attention by its undeniable 
sincerity.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“‘ Really impressive.””—Morning Post. 


7s. net, 





WITH the SERBS in MACEDONIA 
By DOUGLAS WALSHE. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

This is a very bright account of war experiences in Macedonia, 
by an A.S.C. officer, who has the gift of making his scenes 

‘living ’’ scenes. Mr. Walshe’s narrative is very human, and 

he gives us an excellent bird’s-eye view of the country, and the 

tangle of races inhabiting it. 


THE WAR DIARY OF THE 5th 
SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 


By CAPTAIN D. SUTHERLAND. 7s. 6d. net. 


The 5th Seaforths played an important part in the Great 
War, and Captain Sutherland, who was an officer of this batta- 
lion, has written a very careful and accurate record of their 
activities. But the book is more than a mere Regimental 
record, for the author has added a really human interest to his 
narrative by the introduction of just the right amount of incident 
and by his own obvious interest in the fortunes of his battalion. 


By LEE HOLT, Author of “ Green and Gay,” &c. 
7s. net. 
‘This book, written by an American who has spent many years 
in France, is cast in the form of a diary, and describes Paris as 
it was in 1916-1917. In the diary the happenings of every 
day are faithfully noted down—those little events which more 
than all show the true spirit of the time. 


A SCOTTISH NURSE AT WORK 
By HENRIETTA TAYLER. With Seven Illus- 
trations. 5s. net. 


A war record by a nurse who has seen service of an unusual 
kind in Belgium, France, and Italy, and whose pictures of her 
varied experiences are animated, vivid, and of quite exceptional 
interest. 


AT YPRES WITH BEST-DUNKLEY 
By T. H. FLOYD. With map. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“ At Ypres with Best-Dunkley ” is a straightforward narrative 
mainly compiled from the letters and diaries written by the 
author during the swmmer of 1917. Perfectly candid and out- 
spoken, it contains much matter which could not possibly have 
been published in war-time. 


FOUR MONTHS IN iTALY IN 
WAR-TIME 


By BEATRICE ‘THOMSON. 5s. net. 


This book gives a remarkably clear idea of hespital life, 
and also of Italian character and ways. It is a fine record 
of service, and in its quiet restrained humanity it is a chronicle 
which deserves to be widely read. The author served for 
several months in a war hospital in Florence, and her sketches 
of her patients’ characters and her record of their talk and 
behaviour give us the real Italy. 





HUMOURS OF A PARISH 


By Rev. W. B. MONEY. Illustrated. 
introduction by W. H. Po.ocx. 


With an 
7s. Od. net. 

Mr. Money, the famous Cambridge cricket blue of the ’seven- 
ties, has many entertaining stories to tell, arising from his 
life as a clergyman and a sportsman. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN. 
BAPTISTE CARRIER 


Collected, translated and annotated by E. H. 
CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 15s. net. 
Jean-Baptiste Carrier (People’s Representative to the Con- 
vention) was a most interesting figure in the crowded drama of 
the French Revolution, and the present correspondence during 
his Mission in Brittany, 1793-1794, will be of immense value 
to all interested in that great upheaval. 


POEMS 


By IRIS TREE. With decorations by Curtis 


MOFFAT. 5s. net. 
“The day wili come when critics will refer to this publica- 
tion as to arare event in literature... . / A scholar has compared 


her to Verhaeren, and this is, in many respects, not placing 
her too high.’’—Poetry Review. 


THE POETS IN THE NURSERY 


By CHARLES POWELL. With an Introduction 
by JoHN DRINKWATER. 5s. net. 
‘‘A brilliant parodist.’-—Daily News. 
“Mr. Charles Powell is the cleverest parodist England has 
known for many years.’’—Daily Express. 
“As clever a volume of parodies as ever set famous poets 
turning in their graves.” 


EPSTEIN 


By BERNARD VAN DIEREN. Illustrated 
with 50 reproductions in collotype of the sculptor’s 
work. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 
“This handsome volume. ... Mr. Epstein’s genius finds 
expression in the most poignant and masterly sculpture of 
modern times. This is indisputably evident in many of the 
beautiful plates in Mr. Van Dieren’s book, which, for these 
illustrations alone, should be in every public and private library. 
—Morning Post. 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH 


AND OTHER PLAYS 
By ANATCLE FRANCE. Translated by WILFRID 
Jackson and EMILIE JACKSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A new volume in the Works of Anatole France in an English 
Translation containing the plays, ‘‘The Bride of Corinth, 
“ Crainquebille,” ‘‘ The Comedy of a Man who Married a Dump 
Wife,’’ ‘‘ Come what May,” and Verses. 
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